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SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 

Ex-Secretary Root’s Speech—Senator Foraker’s Trust Bill The 

Baltimore Fire—The Panama Question—Anarchy in Santo Domingo 

—English Politics—The Balkans—Russia and Japan, Etc. 

» *% & 
The Real Enemies of Good Government .. GUSTAVUS MYERS 
Japan’s Claims Against Russia... . . . TOYOKICHI LYENAGA 
The Post Office, Our Transportation Company JAMES L. COWLES 
A Love Song (Poem). ........ + DUNCAN C. SCOTT 
Confessions of a Country Mouse in the City . 
General Gordon and General Longstreet . . General C. A. EVANS 
The Short Days—An Idyl.. .........+ +E P. POWELL 
A Valentine (Poem). ........ BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 
memete, Art and Drama... .:0s ioc ds os 0ae ee 
For Thee (Poem) ........++.++ +++ +MARY A. MASON 
~,  & 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 

War ; A Forest Hearth 

The Shipyard \Trust A Study of Rembrandt's Life 

The Passing of St. Valentine The Voice of the Scholar 

Professor Briggs’s Address The True History of the Civil War 


The Call of the Tame Venetian Oligarchy 
Canadian Reciprocity, Etc. The Proud Prince 


— & & 
- Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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t SCHOOL 
EQUATORIAL + TELESCOPE 


WITH LATESTL-“W/IMPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country 


TTELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use, 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application, 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestost Steest, | 
New York. Philadelphia, | 
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FOR THE OPERATOR, 

Light Action and Convenient Devices 
FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 
yosr emt MACHINE CO., 245 B’ necro N.Y. 
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Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be 
tween,.are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting 26. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
Rew York . 
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W E CAN USE five active, intelligent 1 men on a definite guar- 
antee basis ; important itions, liberal inducements, rapid 


advancement. Give age, qualifications, references. 
DODD, MEAD & CU., New York. 


‘«*WHY AM I A_ UNITARIAN ?” 


By REV. JAMES FREEMAN bo 
Other Unitarian Literavare SENT FRE 
M.C.,, poe hem St. yond Boston, Mass- 


‘“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE”” sonn’prectana. 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago Y—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.—The Ins soge x Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without Gnidia the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin—How did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the ae rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Jud ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or ose 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St. 
New York City. *Send for Catalogue. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION _ 
Au rora, , Cayuga Lake, N.Y. 


Wells College 


For Women. 
For Catalogue, address 
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College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercoll “4 
ment offers courses by mail 
in Se Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Literature, History, 
Ma mer sds and Sciences. 

Students under direct 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 
eae Cornell and | col- 


“Ei 11 Normal and Commercial 
ents. Tuition nominal. 

Fer books free to our stu 
Catalog he — Ith. 


CORRESPONDENCE Y SCHOOL, 
— Dent 67, Springfield, Mass. 








PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT 


The’ sermons of the Rev. Dr. Hillis, 
the successor of Beecher and Abbott, 
are published in Monday’s issue of the 
Brooklyn Eagle; also the sermons 
(two pages) of the leading divines in 
Greater New York. 

Price $1.50 per Year. 


Send for sample copies to Department D. 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


Brooklyn, New York. 

















Photo Electrotype Engraving G0. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# s& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER $232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 Joha. 





SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


There is no Beauty 
that can mand the disfigurement of ont 
teeth. Take care of your teeth. 
one way— 


SOZODONT 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throet. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT Co., = ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 
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Strong Endorsements of the Globe’s Policy of Publishing a Clean, | 
Comprehensive Newspaper for One Cent. 


FROM GOVERNOR ODELL. 
| have been very much pleased with The Globe. It is 
newsy, bright and clean. I think there is a field for just 
such a newspaper, and I am gratified to learn that it is 
so well appreciated. I sincerely hope that it will prove 
a success. Typographically the paper is a delight to the 
eye; it is beautifully printed and attractive in its general 


aahoae, Even before the change of name the paper had ° 
ow: 


been 8 ing a marked improvement. This change for 
the better is even more apparent now. The reading matter 
is bright, well written, clear and impartial, the object 
evidently being to give the news in attractive form and 
without bias. Such a policy is bound to succeed. 


FROM MAYOR M’CLELLAN, 
The Globe in its new form is an exceedingly good news- 
paper. It knows how to judge the importance of news, and 
has a bright editorial page. 


FROM LEVI P. MORTON, 

Ex-VICE-PRESIDENT JU. S. 
lf there is anything that will help more to root out that 
obtrusive class of journalism in our city which has grown 
fat and unhealthy like a child that has been reared on 
some patent breakfast food, it is decent and up-to-date 
one-cent journalism—one-cent journalism that is as high 
in tone and truthfulness and general excellence of matter 
as it is low in price. The Commercial Advertiser is our 
doyen of newspapers, and has distinguished itself by having 
all the good qualities of its contemporaries and none of 


the bad. 
FROM BISHOP H. C. POTTER. 

Editor of The Commercial Advertiser: Sir—It is 
news to hear that The Commercial Advertiser is to have 
a new name and to be sold for less price. Journalism is 
a great public teaching agency—or ought to be—and if we 
could have in New York a newspaper which combined 
cheapness with the admirable tone and fine note of fair- 
ness which you have given to yours it would be an un- 
mixed blessing. May all success crown your larger and 
higher purpose. Faithfully yours. HENRY ©. POTTER. 

New York, Jan. 29. 

FROM THE REV. DR. MORGAN DIX. 

I have taken The Commercial Advertiser for a great 
many yeers, and have always found it reliable and inter- 
esting. If the broadest scope of The Globe can include the 
old principles that won The Advertiser its standing, and 
set embody the progressive features demanded by present- 
day journalism, it is bound to succeed. 

While New York newspapers have qualities of interest 
and spiciness not seen in those of any other city here or 
abroad, they likewise have evils all their own. Let The 
Ge ‘prove that it is possible to be popular without being 
yellow. 

I regret that it is necessary for a paper to print morbid 
news of murders, divorces and other similar incidents. 
Since public taste demands news of these events, all papers 
have had to meet the situation. But I am glad to state 
that The Commercial Advertiser, unlike most papers, has 
not dressed up these depraving facts in gaudy clothes. 


FROM THE REV. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 

| have read The Commercial Advertiser for many years 
because it is clean and true. When any paper proposes 
to do what your new policy indicates, I say most heartily— 
give it a chance. I hope The Globe will have the same 
stanch editorial staff that in the past has been in evidence 
on The Commercial Advertiser, One thing that has 
always impressed me was the generous and manly methods 
of retraction when the occasion demanded. It has shown a 
spirit in this particular noticed in few newspapers. 

Sensational yellow journals are literally forced upon the 
people. Let a good paper adopt the same up-to-date tactics, 
advertise equally, though in a more legitimate way, invest 





as much capital, brains and energy, and then watch the © 


result. 
The Globe has begun a new era, and I repeat—give it 
a chance, for its predecessor was clean and true. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP JOHN M. FARLEY. E 

While I have not so wide an acquaintance with the — 
various New York dailies as many of my brethren in the 
Protestant Church, and perhaps am not so well qualified 
to speak on the subject as a at many others, still it © 
seems to me that the action of e Commercial Advertiser 
in changing its name and reduci its price is a good one. | 
No one deplores more than I the sensational and often 
vulgar and scurrilous methods of many of the cheap news- 
papers. The harm they do, not only to the morals, but the 
minds of their readers, is incalculable. I often think that | 
no paper at all would be a thousand times better than 
those of this kind. Fortunately we have here in New 
York newspapers of as high a standard as anywhere in the 
world, and The Commercial Advertiser has always been 
among the best. 4 

FROM WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

In making the departure in its policy, The Commercial | 
Advertiser, to my mind, starts upon a most interesting 
enterprise—an enterprise which not only its reten- | 
tion of its position as one of the most ed and at- | 
tractive newspapers in New York, but which also tends © 
to uplift the general tone of journalism. I shall watch | 
attentively the progress of the paper. 


FROM DR. W. H. MAXWELL. Supt. of Schools. ; 

I am glad to welcome The Globe and Commercial Ad- 

vertiser in its new appearance, and I am glad that the 
rice has been fixed at one cent, because it insures a 

arger circulation of a most valuable newspaper. If the 
standard set in the first issue is maintained the success of jj 
The Globe is assured. 


FROM JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

I have always been a reader of The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and will continue to be so of The Globe. The 
change in the name was, in my estimation, well advised. 
Although the readers had become attached to the name 
Commercial Advertiser, they regarded it as cumbersome. 
I wish the paper the best of success in its new form, and 
I hope you will give the automobilists a good show. 

FROM EDWARD N. TAILER. 

I have Leen a reader of your paper for fifty years. 
change in the name, accompan 1) 
ment in its appearance, will 
others who have had the newspaper sent to their homes 
for many years, only tend to increase its popularity. The 
change must have been inspired by a progressive spirit. 

I have been asked by the New York Evening fost~ to 
transfer my allegiance to it, holding out as an apparent 
inducement the promise that the Post will be sent free 
to my house for several weeks. Men like myself, who have 
witnessed many changes vital to our city life, prefer to 
indentify ourselves with a p ive spirit. The old 
Commercial Advertiser in its new form appeals to us, 
therefore. 

FROM THE REV. ERNEST STIRES. 

Due credit should be given to The Commercial Advertiser 
for its new stand. It assumes a difficult task in trying 
to avoid a cheapening of the paper while cheapening the 
price. But when any enterprise sets out to give the best 
for the least money it is incumbent upon the people to lend 
their moral support. But if the best is not given, then that 
support should be withdrawn. This seems to me to be but 
a fair statement of both sides of the question. We shall 
watch to see The Globe vindicate the old ideals of The 
Advertiser in this new progressiveness. 

The ranking of The Commercial Advertiser among the 
best led me to prefer it to other evening papers. 


The Extraordinary Increase in Circulation of the Paper since its Price was Reduced 
to One Cent six days ago Proves that the Above Testimonials Express 
Something very like a Universal Sentiment. 
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The Home of the Cosmopolitan and the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home,”’ 
lrvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Orders from the American News Co. on the second day 
after publication for additional copies of the new periodical 


The “Twentieth 


Century Home” 


have caused the publishers to increase the first issue from 
111,000 to 


141,000 Copies 


The “‘ Twentieth Century Home” has received a welcome 
such as has never before been extended to any new periodical 


The “ Twentieth Century Home” is an attempt to present, for the first time in 
any publication, ‘he whole world of living and household work from a standpoint 
that will be strictly accurate and scientific in every respect. The exact truth in every- 
thing applied to life—that is what the publishers of The “Twentieth Century 
Home” are aiming to give, and to accomplish this, they have secured the services 
of the ablest thinkers in every branch of household work and of methods of living. 
Not tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, but how to do, according to 
the best lights of modern science—that is what The “ Twentieth Century Home” 
will aim to teach. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 


JouN BrRisBEN WALKER, President JAMEs RANDOLPH WALKER, Editor 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 








THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at’ =m 
Wholesale Price ,,.v¢ 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factoty to your Home. We donot 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 


retail stores. When you. buy. the 
it and our 

$ one small 

This profit 

is small because we sell thousands 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 


Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
. of making 
Save from 

wholesale 

profit. 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. P 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely i+ ~ur 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. ‘Tnere 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











Imitates 
Instrumental Attachment [ris 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the piano as though rendered an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 
eware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 


Prertit itt a 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United Ststes 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss ot Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musigians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book fyi mc 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know g 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of 
Information About nos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


’ antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 





WING & SON *°-* 


5 West 13th St., New York City 


1868 T HIRT Y-FIFTH YEAR——1903 
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This method of Banke 

ing makes us neighbors. 

We originated it some 

nine years ago to meet the 

needs of those having in- 

efficient banking facilities,or 

where the local banks paid a 

lesser interest rate than Four 
per Cent. on deposits. 

It is a simple, reliable and cone 
venient plan. We have deposit- 
ors every where. 

Write to-day for new booklet, 
‘8.21, giving full particulars about 
our business,‘‘Satfe Investment,”’ 
“Saving Made Easy,” ““B 

by Mail,”’ Etc. 

ASSETS, $14,000,000.00 








TALL'S BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
‘od Ought to Know. 
| What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
" and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
| What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
é Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


3 NEW BOOKS. 


**Manhood's Morning” (Conwell). A book of high 
ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $1, net. 

**Faces Towards the Light,” devotional (Stall). A 
splendid book for spiritual quickening, $1, net. 

** Maternity "’ (Drake), soc., net. 


Vir Publishing Co. %5,han4 Tide Bide. 

















TO NEW ORLEANS BY WATER 
Southern Pacific 


* Elegant new passenger steamers every Wednesday between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines for all points in 


Louisiana, Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, and California 





INQUIRE AT 
New York : 349 Broadway New YorK: 1 Broadway BosTOon : 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA : 109 S. Third St. SYRACUSE: 12S. Franklin St. BALTIMORE : 109 E. Baltimore St. 
L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent. New York City 
E, O. McCormick, P. T. M...San Francisco, Cal T. J. Anderson, G. P. A.. Houston. Texas. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Elihu Root retired 
from the Cabinet on the 
Ist inst., and on the same 
day he returned to New York. On the 
3d he was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by 250 of his fellow-members of 
the Union League Club, and in the 
course of an eloquent address at that din- 
ner he defended Mr. Roosevelt against 
the criticism of persons who had said 
that he was not “ safe,”” commending him 
as “the greatest conservative force in 
Washington for the protection of prop- 
erty and our institutions.” Before he 
reached this part of his address he had 
spoken of the Philippines, where—and it 
could have been done “ only by the exer- 
cise of sovereignty ”’—the people had 
been “ rescued from tyranny ” and were 
beginning to learn what liberty means. 
“T look for the time,” said he, “ when 
the Philippines shall assume substantially 
the same relation to us as Cuba now 
holds.” Referring to the Canal treaty, he 
predicted that, “ guarding the neutrality 
of the Isthmus,” we should give “ to the 
peoples of South America the freedom 
they have not known,” teaching them lib- 
erty and how it ought to be used. It had 
been, he said, one of the greatest privi- 
leges of his life to stand by and hold up 
the hands of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“I am told that he is not popular in New 
York, that he who was born and who grew up 
to manhood among us, a member of this club, 
and who made his first essay into public life by 
going to represent us in the Legislature at 
Albany more than twenty years ago, is not 
popular here in the city of his home. I am 
told that people say he is not safe! I could 
not come back to you, between whom and me 
‘there have been no secrets and no concealments 
all these thirty-five years and. more, and .not 
say to you what.I have felt and what I now 
‘feel on this subject. 


‘The Field of 
Politics 


“Men say he is not safe! He is not safe for 
the men who wish to prosecute selfish schemes 
for the public’s detriment. He is not safe for 
the men who wish the Government conducted 
with greater reference to campaign contribu- 
tions than to the public good. He is not safe 
for the men who wish to drag the President of 
the United States into a corner and make whis- 
pered arrangements which they dare not have 
known by their constituents. 

“But I say to you that he has been, during 
these years, since President McKinley’s death, 
the greatest conservative force in Washington 
for the protection of property and our institu- 
tions. There is a better way to protect prop- 
erty, to protect capital, and to protect great 
enterprises than by the buying of legislators. 
There is a better way to deal with labor and 
keep it from rising into the tumult of unregu- 
lated and resistless mobs than by starving it or 
by buying or corrupting its leaders. There 
are some things to be thought of besides the 
speculations of the hour. 

“T have said that President Roosevelt is the 
greatest conservative force for the protection 
of property and capital in the city of Wash- 
ington. I could give you specific instances 
where he stood in the way of men in Congress 
who greatly desired to pass extreme and vio- 
lent measures, by the strong and unwavering 
declaration: ‘I will veto your bill if you pass 
it!’ He*is great because he is so just and 
fair. 

“TI would rather have my boys taught to 
admire as the finest thing in our life the honesty 
and frankness, the truth and loyalty, the honor 
and devotion of Theodore Roosevelt, than to 
have them have all the wealth of this great 
metropolis.” 


The next speaker was ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs, who predicted that the time 
would come when Mr. Root, having been 
“faithful in a few things,” would be 
“made ruler over all. Mr. Bryan re- 
marks in his newspaper that his recent 
speech at Lincoln has “ had the desired . 
effect ”: 
289 
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“It has unmasked the reorganizers and 
shown that their pleas for harmony were mere 
pretense. Professing a great desire for rec- 
onciliation between those who voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket and those who opposed the party, 
they had a concealed condition—namely, that 
the bolters should be permitted to write the 
platform, nominate the candidate and control 
the organization. It is well that their real pur- 
pose should be made known so early.” 


—Mr. Gorman suffers a loss of prestige 
by the election of Isidor Rayner to be his 
colleague in the Senate. After a long 
and exciting contest Mr. Rayner defeated 
Mr. Gorman’s candidate in the caucus. 
The new Senator, who will succeed Mr. 
McComas, is a prominent lawyer, has 
been Attorney-General of Maryland, and 
was a member of the House at Washing- 
ton for three terms. He defended Ad- 
miral Schley before the Court of Inquiry. 
—Judge Parker was one of the guests 
at a dinner of the Manhattan Club in 
New York, on the 6th, and was loudly 
cheered as “ the next President.” In his 
brief speech he made no reference to 
politics. In the course of a long address 
ex-Secretary Carlisle said that in his 
opinion the Democratic party had turned 
its face away from dead issues and was 
taking up live ones. No man, he added, 
“ however influential he had been in the 
past,” could arrest the progress of this 
movement, or could seriously obstruct it 
“by throwing himself or dead issues 
across its path.”—-Several speeches ap- 
parently designed for use in the coming 
campaign were made last week in the 
Senate, where the tariff, the events of 
Mr. Cleveland’s second term, and the 
causes of prosperity and hard times were 
discussed by Messrs. Lodge, Foraker, 
Spooner, Gorman, Patterson and others. 
Mr. Gorman deprecated the building of 
a large navy for display. It was rumored 
in high naval circles, he said, that the 
United States was going around the 


globe with a chip on its shoulder, daring | 


Germany to knock it off. Mr. Patterson 
commended the President for his suits 
against the railroad merger and Beef 
Trust, but complained that he had ig- 
nored the criminal clause of the Trust 
laws, which Senator Foraker '“ was try- 
ing to repeal.”—-The House Committee’s 
Naval Appropriation bill calls’ for about 
$95,000,000, increases the number of ‘en- 
listed men by 3,000, and provides for new 


ships, as follows: One battle ship, two 
armored cruisers, three scout cruisers, 
two colliers and two submarine boats.— 
On the 5th it was announced by the 
physicians attending him that Senator 
Hanna, who had been ill for several days, 
was suffering from typhoid fever. The 
place of infection is believed to have 
been Columbus, where there have recent- 
ly been a thousand cases of this disease. 
—Mr. William C. Whitney, Secretary of 
the Navy in Mr. Cleveland’s first Cabi- 
net, died on the 2d at his home in New 
York, two days after he had submitted 
to a surgical operation for appendicitis. 
& 


Senator Foraker’s bill for 
important modifications 
of the Anti-Trust and 
Interstate Commerce laws has been the 
subject of much discussion at Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. By some of his Re- 
publican associates he is criticised for 
thus raising the Trust issue almost at the 
beginning of the Presidential campaign. 
He denies that he consulted either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Attorney-General Knox be- 
fore he introduced the bill, and it is said 
that the President was very much an- 
noyed by his action. In the politics of 
Ohio Mr. Foraker is not in agreement 
with his colleague, Mr. Hanna. It has. 
been asserted in many dispatches from 
Washington that Mr. Foraker urged the 
President to make certain appointments. 
in Ohio for places as to which he and his. 
colleague were not in harmony, and that 
the President declined to take any action 
that might seem to be interference with 
factional or personal differences in that 
State. Mr. Knox has given to the press. 
a long statement of his objections to the 
bill, prefacing it by the assertion that the 
Administration had no knowledge of Mr. 
Foraker’s purpose. The bill, Mr. Knox 
says, would repeal the anti-pooling clause 
of the Interstate Commerce law. Pools, 
he remarks, were held to be unlawful at 
common law, but the common law rule 
could not be applied to interstate com- 
merce except by act of Congress. After 
long discussion and agitation Congress. 
enacted the present law. The bill would 
also repeal the provisions of both the 
Anti-Trust law and the Interstate Com- 
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protection and giving foreign commerce 
an advantage over domestic. It would 
prevent any prohibition of the trans- 
portation of foreign goods from Berlin 
to Chicago at rates lower by 60 per cent. 
than the rates from New York or even 
Pittsburg to Chicago. Shipments were 
once made at such rates. It would be un- 
wise, he adds, to apply the rule of reason- 
ableness to the contracts of quasipublic 
corporations in restraint of trade, altho it 
might be wise to apply it in the case of 
private industrial corporations. This 


part of the bill would relieve the railroad. 


corporations of most important duties to 
the public, and would undo very much 
of the most important remedial legisla- 
tion of the past fifteen years.—Mr. 
Hearst, a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, has attacked the 
bill in his newspapers, and has introduced 
in the House bills restoring the penalty 
of imprisonment (repealed by the Elkins 
act), and empowering District At- 
torneys of their own motion to prosecute 
violators of the Anti-Trust and Interstate 
Commerce laws. 


Opposition to the new 
Canal Treaty is dying out 
in the Senate. It is now 
said that 21, and possibly 24, of the 33 
Democrats will vote for ratification, and 
that final action will be taken within 
two weeks. There will be but little delay, 
if the Republicans accept a resolution 
which the Democrats intend to offer, 
suggesting that the President shall in 
some way reach an amicable agreement 
with Colombia. This resolution is not 
to express any criticism of his action. It 
is understood that negotiations for an 
agreement with Colombia are now in 
progress. Some say that our Govern- 
ment’s proposition relates only to the 
payment of a part of the canal money 
by Panama to Colombia ($2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000), and others assert that the 
payment of a much larger sum to Colom- 
bia through the agency of Panama is 
under consideration. Republican Sena- 
tors feel, it is said, that several millions 
could profitably be expended in provid- 
ing for peace’ between Panama and Co- 
lombia, and in commending the United 
States to other South American’ repub- 
lics. It is not expected that Senators 
Carmack, Morgan, Blackburn, Daniel, 
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Bailey, Teller or Patterson will vote for 
the treaty under any conditions. Senator 
Clarke, of Arkansas (Democrat), spoke 
at length last week in support and ap- 
proval of every step taken by the Presi- 
dent. Senator Fairbanks defended the 
President’s course in a long address.— 
In response to the Gorman resolution, 
the President has sent to the Senate a 
great mass of papers relating to the ac- 
tion of our Government on the Isthmus 
since 1855. Marines have been landed 
there on ten occasions, but only once with- 
out an actual request from the Isthmian 
authorities. They have never been em- 
ployed there, the State Department says, 
except for the protection of American 
property and the preservation of the free- 
dom of transit, under the treaty of 1846. 
The President withholds nothing except 
such orders as relate to the inner work- 
ings of the War and Navy Departments. 
The disclosure of these would be, in his 
judgment, “incompatible with the public 
interest.” They do not relate, he says, to 
the general propositions now under dis- 
cussion.—Perceiving that ratification is 


near at hand, Secretary Shaw has given 
notice to the national banks that hold 
special deposits of public money that 
the Government will be required in the 
near future to pay out $50,000,000 on ac- 
count of the canal ($40,000,000 to the 


Canal Company and $10,000,000 to 
Panama),-and that they should at once 
prepare to give up 20 per cent. of their 
deposits, or about $30,000,000. Discus- 
sion as to the effect of the payments upon 
the money market has disclosed the be- 
lief of financiers in Paris that about one- 
half of the Canal Company’s stock is 
now owned in this country or controlled 
by American interests—-Some of the 
original stockholders of the first Canal 
Company have addressed to the French 
Minister of Justice a petition for an in- 
junction to restrain M. Gautron, the 
liquidator of that company (who exer- 
cises a controlling influence with respect 
to the sale of the new company’s prop- 
erty), alleging that he is incompetent by 
reason of senile debility, and asking that 
some one be appointed in his place. These 
petitioners oppose the sale.—It was re- 
ported last week that an engagement had 
taken place between Colombian troops 
and the Indians who live near, the south- 
ern boundary of the Panama Republic. 
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—Dispatches from Colombia say that 
General Reyes was elected President on 


the 2d inst. 
Js 


Enormous loss of prop- 
erty was caused in Balti- 
more on Sunday and 
\londay last by a conflagration that for 
a long time defied all efforts to restrain 
it. At 10.50 a. m. on Sunday an auto- 
matic alarm was given from the ware- 
house of Hurst & Co., a firm prominent 
in the wholesale dry goods trade, at 
Hopkins Place and German Street, in 
the heart of the business district. Fire- 
man promptly responded, but could 
not check the progress of the flames. 
A gasoline tank in the Hurst Building 
had exploded, and the wind was high. 
In a short time a dozen warehouses 
were burning, and before the following 
morning the buildings in a district 
three-quarters of a mile lang and four 
blocks wide had been destroyed. 
Among these were many fine and lofty 
structures erected by Trust companies 
and similar institutions, the costly new 
Court House, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad office and two or three banks. 
All of the newspapers lost their build- 
ings; two of them transferred their 
forces to Washington and were pub- 
lished there. Appeals for help were 
addressed to other cities. Engines and 
firemen were sent from Washington 
and Philadelphia, Sunday evening. Be- 
fore Monday morning, ten engines, 
with sixty horses and a hundred fire- 
men, were on their way from New 
York. At one time 400 streams were 
pouring upon the fire, but with little 
effect. A few large buildings and 
many small ones were wrecked by dy- 
namite, in the hope that the fire could 
thus be checked. On Monday the most 
trustworthy estimate of the property 
losses was $75,000,000. At last reports 
there had been no loss of life, but about 
one hundred persons were suffering 
from injuries. 


Great Fire in 
Baltimore 


There are now no American 
troops in Cuba. On the 4th 
inst. the four companies of 
artillery that have been stationed on the 
island, two at Havana and two at Santi- 
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ago, boarded a transport at Havanaand 
sailed for home. The final ceremonies 
were of a simple character. On the plain 
near Cabana Fortress the American sol- 
diers stood in line, with companies of 
Cuban Artillery and Rural Guards on 
the right and the left. The troops pre- 
sented arms, the American flag was low- 
ered from the camp flagstaff, the 
Cuban flag was hoisted in place of it, and 
at the Fortress a salute of 21 guns was 
fired. President Palma, addressing Min- 
ister Squiers in English, characterized 
the departure of these troops as one of 
the most extraordinary events in history. 
They were the last of the forces that had 
helped Cuba to gain independence and 
the blessings of freedom. They could 
have remained, under some pretext, and 
could have imposed unjust demands. But 
the United States proved its disinterésted- 
ness and sincerity by taking them away, 
thus showing that Cuba had the confi- 
dence of one of the most powerful nations 
of the earth. It was an act that reflected 
everlasting glory upon the American 
people.—The reported desire of our Sen- 
ate so to amend the Platt Amendment 
Treaty that it shall surely be binding 
upon Cuba for all time causes some sur- 
prise in Havana, where it is pointed out 
that the agreement (recently ratified by 
Cuba) is practically a perpetual one, its 
terms forbidding amendment without the 
consent of both parties. It would be dif- 
ficult, Cubans say, to secure ratification 
of the suggested amendments, because 
the treaty as it stands is regarded as bur- 
densome, and one of the political parties 
calls for a modification of it—Apologies 
have been given to the American Con- 
sul at Cienfuegos for the insulting treat- 
ment of his office during the recent elec- 
tion riots. The Government will make 
an investigation—At Washington, the 
House has adopted by unanimous vote a 
resolution giving to Commissioner Dege- 
tau, of Porto Rico, the privileges of 
the floor, the right to address the House, 
and the right to be a member of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, Imme- 
diately thereafter, he introduced a bill 
providing for a declaration that citizens 
of Porto Rico are citizens of the United 
States. Six hundred teachers are to be 
brought from Porto Rico to the States 
next summer on navy transports. 
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in its annual report, 
the Philippine Com- 
mission recommends 
that the Sultan of Jolo be notified that 
the Bates treaty is no longer binding 
upon the United States, he having vio- 
lated it repeatedly and forfeited his 
rights under it. The Commission asks 
that our tariff on sugar and tobacco 
from the islands be reduced to not more 
than 25 per cent. of the Dingley rates; 
that the coastwise navigation laws be 
not applied, until 1909, to trade be- 
tween the islands and the States; that 
control over the shipping in the trade 
between the islands be left wholly to 
the discretion of the Commission, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President 
and the Secretary of War; and that the 
Commission be authorized to encour- 
age the investment of capital in rail- 
roads by accompanying the grants of 
franchises with a guaranty of income, 
not exceeding 4 per cent. Governor 
Taft, reporting to the Commission, 
says the number of friars in the islands 
was 246 on December Ist, against 1,013 
in 1898. Concerning the Catholic 
Church, he says: 

“Whatever may happen during the first few 

months of the coming of the American Bishops, 
it is certain that the spirit of the American 
Catholic Church is so different from that of the 
Spanish Church from a political standpoint 
that the influence of the Spanish friars will 
gradually wane, and that of the American 
Bishops become controlling, bringing about that 
which we so much desire, the Americanizing 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines. 
Governor Wright was inaugurated at 
Manila on the Ist. He said that it was 
his purpose to support the principles 
of Governor Taft’s administration.— 
Sixto Lopez recently arrived in Manila. 
Having refused to take the oath of al- 
legiance, he will 9? deported. 


The Philippine 
Islands 


The “chronic devil- 
try ” that has been go- 
ing on in Santo Do- 
mingo for the past few months has now 
brought the .Republic to the last stage 
of anarchy. General Morales still holds 
the capital city of Santo Domingo, and 
seems to be slightly strengthening his 
position. General Jimenes holds the 
country districts, while ex-President 
Wos vy Gil is biding his time at the sea 
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coast waiting for a chance to recuperate 
and regain his lost position. . There is 
little or no money to be had in the 
whole Republic, the national credit is 
nil, and life and property are absolutely 
insecure. Not only is the present sit- 
uation worse than it has been at any 
time for years, but it is probably safe 
to say that the whole Republic is slow- 
ly reverting to barbarism. All compe- 
tent travelers unite in declaring that 
Santo Domingo is the darkest spot in 
the new hemisphere. And all the 
while the fertile island, which once en- 
joyed a considerable prosperity and 
civilization, is reverting to a state of 
nature. The roads are becoming foot- 
paths, the bridges are falling down, 
the markets are deserted and the jun- 
gle is gradually recovering the cleared 
land an@ the plantations. Last week, 
to cap the climax, the insurgents delib- 
erately fired at a launch of the United 
States cruiser “ Yankee” as it ap- 
proached the city wharf and killed J. G. 
Johnson, a machinist. As a conse- 
quence, Minister Powell has told the 
American naval officer in command to 
take drastic measures to protect the 
American honor and interests. Our 
State Department has also ordered 
extra war ships to the theater of action. 
In the meantime, the European nations, 
especially Germany and England, are 
becoming restive, and it is predicted 
that if our patience is not soon ex- 
hausted. they will take a hand them- 
selves and punish the negro republic. 
Many people, both in Santo Domingo 
and the United States, urge the an- 
nexation of the black republic to this 
country as the only solution of the Re- 
public’s troubles. Be this as it may, it 
is alleged that owing to the dire warn- 
ings of certain Porto Rican exiles, the 
Dominicans are turning away from the 
United States and looking to Germany 
for their protection. Whether this is 
true or not, it is almost certain that.a 
crisis confronts the United States in 
its relation to Santo Domingo. . An- 
other week may see some interesting 
developments. 


In the replies to the Address 
from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, attacks were 
made on the Government by the Liberals 
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for negligence in preparations and the 
mismanagement of the Boer War, and 
by the Nationalists for the disregard of 
Irish interests. The Liberal leader, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, stated that 
June 20th, 1899, Mr..Chamberlain asked 
him for the support of the Opposition 
in sending 10,000 troops to South Africa, 
saying, “ We know those fellows won’t 
fight. We are playing a game of bluff.” 
Mr. Chamberlain in reply said he did not 
think he used the word “ bluff,” but he 
would call attention to the admission just 
made that the Liberal Opposition was to 
blame for the deficiency in the British 
forces in South Africa at the outbreak 
of the war and the consequent early 
reverses. Peace was impossible because 
Mr. Kriiger had relied on foreign inter- 
vention and had been led by the conduct 
of the Opposition to believe that Great 
Britain was not in earnest.—John Red- 
mond declared that the concessions made 
to the Irish in the recent Land Act had 
not shelved the Irish question, but that, 
on the contrary, every concession they 
had gbtained or might obtain would be 
used Yor the furtherance of the contest 
for Home Rule. The Irish would rather 
govern themselves badly than be gov- 
erned well by another nation. Since the 
Government had refused to carry out its 
promises to establish a Catholic Univer- 
sity in Ireland, it was the duty of the 
Irish members henceforth to oppose the 
Government. This revival of Home 
Rule agitation plays directly into Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hands, even tho it may 
hasten the fall of the Balfour Cabinet, 
because he has been striving to maintain 
the organization of the Liberal-Unionist 
party, against the Duke of Devonshire, 
the former leader of the party, who 
wishes to disband it on the ground that 
the Home Rule issue, which was the cause 
of its organization, is now of no prac- 
tical importance.—The Executive Coun- 
cil of the Liberal-Unionist party has de- 
cided to continue the organization, and 
will assist all candidates who will agree 
to support Premier Balfour, whatever 
may be their views on the proposed tariff 
policy.—Tiie Chamberlain Tariff Com- 
mission is now holding secret sessions 
twice a week. It is composed of 68 mem- 
bers representing all the- important 
branches of commerce and manufacture, 
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and the object, as stated by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, is to ascertain by what method 
a reform of trade conditions may be ac- 
complished with the slightest possible 
disturbance of business. In placing such 
a question in the hands of business men 
instead of politicians and in including 
representatives of the colonies Mr. 


Chamberlain has made a wide departure 
from the ordinary British policy. The 
Commission has no official status, and its 
powers are purely advisory. 

Sf 


An association for the promo- 
tion of a commercial union 
between central European states to resist 
the American invasion in the industrial 
world has been formed in Berlin under 
the presidency of Duke Ernst Giinther, of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the brother-in-law of 
Emperor William. The first meeting was 
attended by a hundred and fifty promi- 
nent economists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and politicians, and Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands and Scandinavia 
are the countries included in the proposed 
alliance. It is expected thatthe association 
will make the people of Europe realize 
that their common industrial interests are 
threatened by the extension of American 
foreign commerce, and that nothing but 
the adoption of a uniform and stringent 
tariff will prevent the destruction of 
European industries. In default of gov- 
ernmental action it is proposed to organ- 
ize the more important industries into 
great international trusts, which would 
thus co-operate against a common enemy. 
—The Agrarians have sharply attacked 
the Government for its failure to protect 
agricultural interests by denouncing the 
present commercial treaties and substitut- 
ing higher duties on grain and meat. 
German agriculture is in an intolerable 
condition, and an increase of the duty on 
wheat is said to be necessary in order 
to prevent Germany from being totally 
dependent on foreign countries for 1ts 
food supplies, as England now is.—A 
curious scheme for a combination work- 
ingmen’s saving bank and lottery is un- 
der consideration in Prussia and said to 
be favored by the Government. Small 
weekly deposits, of from, 10 cents to 4 
dollar, are to be received by the banks. 
and instead of interest the depositors are 
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to receive lottery tickets in proportion to 
the amount of their deposits. The in- 
come, after allowing for administrative 
expenses, is to be awarded by. lottery, in 
which there are 12,500 prizes, ranging in 
value from $25,000 to $5. <A weekly 
journal will be sent free to all depositors, 
and the income from its advertising will 
be added to the lottery fund. The news- 
paper, under Government management, 
would have, it is estimated, 2,400,000 
readers and would be an important factor 
in molding public opinion. 


On February Ist an Anglo-Ital- 
ian arbitration treaty was signed 
at Rome by the Foreign Minister, Sig- 
nor Tittoni, and the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir F. L. Bertier. Last year a 
similar treaty was signed between 
France and Italy, and also one between 
France and England, so these three 
countries are bound together for the 
preservation of peace. The three 
treaties are almost identical in terms, 
brief, and do not cover all cases of pos- 
sible conflict, but they will certainly 
tend to prevent a rupture of diplomatic 
relations through minor disagreements. 
The present Italian Government holds 
that the fact that Italy is bound by the 
Triple Alliance to Germany and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary does not prevent her 
irom forming a closer connection with 
France and England, and this policy, 
taking into consideration also the open 
disregard shown by the present French 
Government for the old feud with Ger- 
many, gives great confidence in the 
security of European peace.—The So- 
cialists in the Italian Parliament have 
succeeded in getting a bill introduced 
providing for a commission to examine 
into the condition of the navy. The 
commission will be composed of six 
Senators, six Deputies and three naval 
officials, and will report within a year. 
& 

It is quite probable 
that a war in East- 
ern Asia will give 
occasion for an outbreak in Eastern 
Europe among. the turbulent peoples 
who have only been kept from open 
warfare by the vigilant repression of 
the Powers. As the tension between 
Russia and Japan has increased, Bul- 
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in the Balkans 
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garia and Turkey have become more 
openly hostile, and now apparently are 
only seeking for a pretext to attack 
each other. Such a pretext seemed to 
have presented itself in the interfer- 
ence of Turkish officials with Bulgarian 
commerce, and in particular the de- 
tention at Constantinople of the bag- 
gage of M. Mateef, the Bulgarian Com- 
missioner to the St. Louis Exposition, 
but the Porte promptly disavowed the 
acts of the custom officers. The Sul- 
tan declares himself ready to carry 
out the administrative reforms in 
Macedonia insisted upon by Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, but only when 
Bulgaria shall change its threateriing 
attitude and the revolutionists become 
quiet. This means-an indefinite post- 
ponement of the reforms, for the Bul- 
garian Sobranje before adjourning 
voted a large emergency credit to the 
War Department, and Boris Sarafoff, 
the leader of the Revolutionists, is ex- 
pected in the Monastir country soon, 
where riots have already occurred. Turk- 
ish troops are assembled on the fron- 
tier, and it is reported from Salonika 
that the Government has ordered. the 
railway company to place all their roll- 
ing stock at the disposal of the military 
authorities, and to keep coal depots at 
every station. 


Without waiting for the long 
delayed reply of Russia, 
Japan on Saturday ordered 
Mr. Kurino, the Japanese Minister at St. 
Petersburg, to sever the diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries by 
withdrawing, and he will leave at once 
for Berlin. Baron de Kosen, the Rus- 
sian Minister at Tokyo, who has person- 
ally done all he could to preserve peace, 
will leave Japan as soon as possible. Ap- 
parently, Japan has been only waiting for 
the arrival of her new cruisers from the 
Mediterranean, which have now reached 
Chinese waters. The Russian note was 
already on its way and it was known that 
it was not in accordance with the Japa- 
nese proposals, altho its exact contents 
have not been made public. It is under- 
stood that Russia insists on the inde- 
pendence of Korea and will prevent any 
fortifications in the southern part of the 
peninsula, which would threaten the 
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Russian communications between Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur, and that Japan 
insisted on a treaty which would prevent 
the annexation of Manchuria by Russia, 
and would insure equal commercial 
rights there to all nations. Large bodies 
of Russian troops are stationed along the 
Yalu River, probably on the Korean side 
as well as the Manchurian, while the 
Fusan-Seoul Railway is already prac- 
tically in the hands of the Japanese sol- 
diers, and transports at Tsushima, only 
forty miles from Masanpho, will easily 
convey into Korea the troops in readiness 
there. The Russian fleet last Thursday 
passed out through the narrow channel 
at the mouth of the harbor of Port Ar- 
thur, and after maneuvering off Wei-hai- 
wei came to anchor just outside. It is 
reported ‘as we go to press that Japanese 
warships are on their way to Chemulpo, 
the port of Seoul, and that they have 
captured on their way several Russian 
trading vessels. 


The Legislative 
Council passed, 
. by a vote of 
22 to 4, Sir George Farrar’s mo- 
tion requesting the Government to pre- 
pare an ordinance for the importation 
of Chinese laborers into the colony, 
and the bill has passed its third reading. 
The members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil are not elected, but appointed, 
twelve of them being official, so there 
is some question whether this action 
represents the wishes of the people as 
a whole. To remove this objection 
numerous mass meetings have been 
held, which have, in most cases, de- 
clared in favor of Chinese labor, and a 
monster petition to the same effect, 
said to contain 45,100 names, or 70 per 
cent. of the white residents of the 
Transvaal, excluding Government em- 
ployees, has been prepared to present 
to the Council. The Boers are divided 
on the question, and some of the labor 
leaders favor the importation of Asiat- 
ics, on the ground that it will give em- 
ployment to skilled workmen now idle 
on account of the general stagnation. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the 
proposed policy that it is impracticable 
to use white unskilled labor in the 
mines, and it is impossible to get na- 
tives from Central Africa and Uganda, 
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while Asiatic labor can be imported 
under contract in restricted numbers, 
under such provisions that they shall 
be returned to their own country at 
the expiration of their time. The 
minority in the Council argued that 
natives could be procured if they were 
treated decently; that the number of 
laborers needed is exaggerated by the 
mine owners, and by the use of more 
machinery and payment of better 
wages with proper economy in admin- 
istration the mines can be worked by 
white labor. Under the provisions of 
the proposed law imported laborers can 
be employed only in unskilled labor in 
the mines of the Witwatersrand district, 
and no laborer can remain longer than 
five years. The Premiers of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth and New Zealand 
have sent protests to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment against the introduction of 
Chinese labor; this action is considered 
by many as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of a colony 
by others. 
& 


The relief expedition 
from Swakopmund has 
succeeded in relieving 
the garrisons at Okahandja and Wind- 
hoek after a fierce engagement against 
natives of ten times the number of the 
Germans. The fight lasted six hours, 
and at the end this main camp of the 
enemy on Kaiser Wilhelm Mountain 
was stormed and the stolen cattle re- 
covered. The railroad is now in opera- 
tion from the coast to Windhoek. 
Omaruru, north of the railroad, which 
fifty men have held since the outbreak, 
has been reached by a small party after 
hard fighting, but is still surrounded by 
the natives, and a force of 400 Germans, 
soldiers and marines from the gunboat 
“ Habicht,” with artillery, have gone to 
its aid. Ninety-one soldiers and settlers, 
including - women and children, are 
known to have been killed in the colony, 
and more than two hundred are yet un- 
accounted for. Colonel Luetwein, Gov- 
ernor of German Southwest Africa, who 
has been in the southern part subduing 
the Bondelzwartz Hottentots, has now 
returned, but it is reported that these 


German 
Southwest Africa 


tribes are again in revolt, and the settlers- 


there are in danger. 
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The Real Rikeiiies of Good 


Government 
BY GUSTAVUS MYERS 


AuTuor oF ‘* Tue History or Tammany Hatt,” Etc. 


N the aftermath of comments upon the 
recent triumph of Tammany Hall 
one view in particular has been ad- 

vanced with such conspicuous pertinacity 
that it merits the most serious consider- 
ation. It is a view significant of the 
attitude of a number of influential writ- 
ers, both here and abroad; and apart 
from its repetition in print, it is heard 
constantly ‘n the domain of private con- 
versation. Each recurring defeat of the 
forces of civic decency appears to give 
it a firmer and a wider basis and a valid- 
ity of fact not to be easily disputed. Ap- 
plied in this instance to New York City, 
it is a view which is commonly expressed 
whenever, in any great American city, the 
majority sanctions the continuance of 
plundering government or deposes an 
honest administration to make way for 
spoliation. 

To many commentators the recent suc- 
cess of Tammany Hall bore a distinct 
interpretation. This was that the masses 
are incapable of sustained effort for good 
government. 

In every community there is an ex- 
clusive “better class,” which seems to 
itself to have virtues and an order of 
intellect wanting in the common run of 
mankind. It has its habitual sneers at 
a something huge and vulgar which as- 
sumes tangible shape in its mind as the 
masses. Were the view to which I refer 
confined to this class it might well be 
regarded with little apprehension. But 
it emanates from many thinkers who 
strive to be impartial, and who have no 
intention of stooping to abuse or patron- 
ization, whatever tone their comments 
may superficially suggest. Nor does it 
represent the judgment of the hour, 
springing from the bitterness of, defeat. 
Time and time again it is iterated with 
deliberation, and such unprejudiced, ma- 
ture scholars as Mr. Lecky and Mr. 


Godkin, have,in different ways, combined 
it in their works. 

It is a view which is fundamentally 
wrong, both by what it says and by what 
it implies, and in its ulterior application 
it transcends the mere bounds of mu- 
nicipalities and strikes at the endurance 
of manhood suffrage itself. In its pres- 
ent incipient form it seems divested of 
serious importance. It involves, how- 
ever, a question of the gravest character | 
—whether or not democracy is a failure. V 
And, in a country where social and in- 
dustrial conditions are gravitating to a 
pitch of great intensity; where concen- 
trated corporate wealth juxtaposes a vast 
proletariat population; where, as Mr. 
Jack London so ably pointed out in THE 
INDEPENDENT, Class lines are rapidly 
forming—the determining of this ques- 
tion is one that will ultimately affect the 
whole fabric of our Government. 

For, ipso facto, the growing view that 
the masses are to be distrusted, if not 
feared, conveys its clear implication. This 
is that there is a class to whom the de- 
cision of public affairs can safely be in- 
trusted. And what is this class? Here 
we are forced to go back to that Federal- 
ist doctrine which dominated established 
conditions until the third, fourth and 
fifth decades of the nineteenth century— 
the doctrine of property qualification, It 
is the old idea, inherited from the British 
aristocracy, that the electoral power 
shouldbe lodged in the propertied classes, 
who, it was held, really represented the 
intelligence, the virtue, the stability and 
the wealth of the country. No public 
man has yet dared to urge a restriction 
of the franchise. No newspaper, how- 
ever owned or subsidized, has been so 
rash as openly to deny manhood suffrage. 
But if the thought has not been expressed 
outright, it seems latent in many of the 
published comments... Where freedom of 
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print is self-abridged by politic considera- 
tions, that of private speech allows 
itself a wide latitude. And in the privacy 
of conversation one often hears a deplor- 
ing that great questions affecting busi- 
ness interests must be submitted to the 
caprices of an irresponsible mass of vot- 
ers. This is the general sentiment in 
commercial quarters; and, as commerce 
has the supreme mastery of the land and 
‘in centripetal power is destined to grow 
mightier still,it may—doubtless, will—not 
always be content with trammels it must 
now endure. As it has overridden and 
circumvented laws aimed at its concen- 
trated growth, so in time it will doubtless 
strive to fashion political conditions to 
suit its own ends. The cry that democ- 
racy is a failure—that the masses of 
voters are incapable of self-government 
—will be a very potent weapon in its 
hands. But the signs portend the growth 
of a new political party, which, scarcely 
noticed, has already entered upon its 
formative stages. I refer, of course, to 
revolutionary socialism. This is the 
threatened opposition the great corpo- 
rate power will have to face; and as the 
new party will be composed of the 
masses of voters and will seek to turn 
over to governmental control the 
very utilities upon which the corporate 
classes have acquired their power, it will 
be to the corporate elements the most 
radical peril that they have yet encoun- 
tered. It will be a peril whose strength 
will spring from manhood suffrage. As 
the danger draws near, the great corpo- 
rations, driven to defensive organization, 
will attempt to ward it off by those in- 
direct methods which attain their ends 
without seeming to encroach upon the 
liberties of the people. They will not 
use too overt means calculated to 
awaken popular suspicion; but I am in- 
clined to think that, seizing hold of the 
view that the masses of voters are irre- 
sponsible, they will use that as a lever 
and will try to get through, step by step, 
processes of legislation which will tend 
in some form to minimize the political 
action of the many. 

This may seem to be an alarmist pre- 
diction; and there are those in plenty 
who will deride the idea that the masses 
of voters will ever allow themselves to 
be dispossessed of rights in which they 
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are now so strongly intrenched. But, 
apart from the well-known dictum that 
privilege always edges its way by im- 
perceptible degrees, and in the very act 
of subverting free institutions shows 
the most scrupulous regard for popular 
forms, we have in our own generation 
witnessed an extraordinary transforma- 
tion. We have seen the principle, once 
thought so inviolable and impregnable, 
and even now sworn to by a forlorn 
remnant, that “competition is the life 
of trade,” being overthrown. No series 
of carefully drafted laws and no out- 
bursts of public sentiment have sufficed 
to keep it from being trampled under. 
Under the very eyes of the people an 
industrial aristocracy has been estab- 
lished, which, in audacity of aims and 
potency of resources, far surpasses the 
expectations of the few who thirty and 
forty years ago predicted its rise. And 
as industrial freedom is. being all the 
time more effectively suppressed, so it 
is fair to predict by analogy that political 
freedom will be subjected to similar at- 
tacks. These two spheres of action, ap- 
parently having no relevancy, do, in 
fact, concatenate each other. Political 
freedom, if persisted in, will inevitably 
efface industrial despotism and supplant 
it with something better. The two are 
essentially antagonistic and can no more 
last co-ordinately than, in the phrase of 
Lincoln, a country can exist, half slave 
and half free. The men who have the 
consummate ability to plan and combine 
gigantic enterprises and apportion among 
themselves the revenues of peoples do 
not lack the perspicacity to foresee. Nor 
do they fail to understand the value of 
the oft-proven principle that no despo- 
tism is so securely established as that 
which seems to spring from the volun- 


tary suffrages of the people. More and 


more in the United States these men are 
becoming the real instigators or abettors 
of that authoritative opinion which 
makes and unmakes laws and _ uproots 
conditions. Sometimes they inspire the 
powerful agencies of print and oratory 
that mold public opinion; at other times 
they divert a view that permeates a part 
of the community to their own ends. To 
imply that there is, at the present time, 
an organization to subvert political free- 
dom would be wild. But, beyond doubt, 
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there is a certain effective cohesiveness, a 
collective energy of united action, on the 
part of the great corporate interests 
whenever any critical agitation threatens 
their vital interests. They have the ad- 
vantage of fewness of number, of know- 
ing what they want and of the power to 
attain their purposes with celerity, while 
the many are divided by conflicting opin- 
ions and sway this way and that in 
awkward preponderance. 


The effect of the view that the masses. 


of voters are irresponsible is already 
visible. The general tendency—viewing 
the country as a whole—to lengthen, 
whenever constitutionally possible, the 
tenure of public officials and to concen- 
trate in them a greater measure of power 
and responsibility is one of the evidences. 
The tendency to increase the appointive 
power of executives is a second evidence. 
There seems to be a distinct reversion 
to that Federalist principle—a principle 
which still survives in its original form 
in our Electoral College—of giving in- 
direct instead of direct power to the elec- 
torate. Where the law-making func- 
tions of the Government, National and 
State, rest upon the popular will, it is 
truly abnormal that a reversion should 
be under way which threatens to control 
the power ofthat very popular will. But 
while legislators derive their functions 
from the people, they are more frequent- 
ly than not susceptible to corporate than 
to popular influences. This is one of the 
most portentous anomalies of American 
politics; the causes are explainable, but 
they cannot be enumerated here. 

The reversion shows not so much of 
a desire to lessen the demoralization of 
political chicanery as it betrays a distrust 
of the masses of voters. These are slight 
and almost imperceptible forerunners, it 
is true. Manhood suffrage and popular 
forms seem at present irremovable in 
their entirety. But the student of human 
affairs knows too sadly that few ideas 
born of selfishness and prejudice are 
ever so completely extinguished that 
they cannot have their upward way 
again; and that no idea grounded upon 
the same motives is ever so feeble in 
its infancy that it does not contain ex- 
plosive possibilities. The constant dis- 
semination of the view that the masses 
want dishonest government is bound to 
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percolate through a consequential part 
of the community; and when this view 
coincides with the precise drift of cur- 
rent industrial and social tendencies of 
the great corporate interests it cannot 
be dismissed as academic, nor can dis- 
cussion of it be held a hazy speculation. 
It is a nascent factor that must be 
reckoned with. 

But is it a correct view? However 
much it may seem sO on the surface, the 
underlying facts do not sustain it. Too 
long has it been the fashion to throw 
the onus of bad government upon what 
are known generically as the masses. 
The facts show inacontrovertibly that it 
is the large propertied class, not individ- 
ually, but as a class, that specifically 
wants dishonest government for mer- 
cenary considerations, and that while the 
masses, so-called, may and do vote for 
corrupt men and organizations, it is not 
because they want corrupt administra- 
tions, but for other reasons which to 
them seem paramount. 

A study of the basic conditions in 
American cities reveals at once the ac- 
curacy of this statement. In chartered 
powers and political complexion the 
administrative organization and con- 
trol of the different American cities 
varies. But whatever these dissimilari- 
ties, all, or nearly all, of the cities present 
one conspicuous aspect in common. 
Whether it be of the first or second class, 
there is scarcely a municipality which 
is not assailed by maladroit influences 
aiming to divert the functions of gov- 
ernment to their private profit. In boss- 
ridden cities it is to be expected, as a 
natural sequence, that the domineering 
politicians and their swarms of hench- 
men regard spoils opportunities as their 
allotted perquisites. They avowedly are 
not in politics for salubrious or altruistic 
purposes. To them politics is a trade, a 
business and an investment combined. 
Every one knows it; and they stand dut 
in the open, visible-and vulnerable. At 
any municipal election a popular on- 
slaught can deprive them of much of the 
power which they abuse and in which 
they traffic. It is not this class which 
is insidiously antagonistic to good gov- 
ernment. It is the unprincipled prop- 
erty owner, business man and corporate 
influence. By these any means of ex- 
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ploiting government for mercenary ends 
is accounted legitimate in the name of 
business. It is not a class organized in 
either a political, commercial or social 
sense. Composed of a variety of dis- 
tinct interests and influences its member- 
ship, so to speak, is detached, but it is 
unified by a common, impelling, pre- 
ponderating motive—that of rancorous 
opposition to any administration whose 
integrity bars the way to plundering en- 
terprises and whose plan of enforcing the 
law impartially cuts in upon itspowerand 
its revenues. To say that this class, as it 
may be termed, comprises all the large 
propertied men would be both an exag- 
geration and an injustice. In every com- 
munity there are many notable examples 
of men of large means who, animated by 
a high sense of civic duty, are militant 
against bad government. Business inter- 
2sts, however, in the largest sense, are not 
conducted for sentiment or principle, but 
for profit; and that kind of government 
which insures the least expense and the 
largest gains is the kind most desired. 
On the boards of directors of corpora- 
tions are usually men of opposite politi- 
cal attachments; yet, divided in opinion 
as they may be on political issues, they 
seldom fail to be a unit in sanctioning 
any policy calculated to increase divi- 
dends. The view that the profit and 
loss ledger takes precedence of all other 
considerations is so general in business 
circles, especially among corporations, 
that it is well nigh the prevailing view. 
That duality of standard, so pronounced 
in American life, one standard for the 
regulation of purely private and another 
for that of business and political activi- 
ties, is here evident in all its complex 
influence. A man may give millions of 
dollars: for philanthropic purposes and 
yet in business may resort to methods 
which no code of the most primitive 
morality can approve. The malign ef- 
fect of this double standard is clearly 
seen in municipal, not to mention State 
and national politics. Men who occu- 
py a position of “ respectability,” and 
often are lauded as examplars of piety 
and philanthropy, will not hesitate to get 
by corrupt means special privileges in 
the form of public franchises. They 
have no scruples in overcharging cities 
for the public utilities they supply, in 


evading their legal obligations or in us- 
ing city property and utilities without 
proper payment. They will prefer to 
bribe rather than be compelled to obey 
laws and ordinances, the enforcement of 
which means a trenching upon their 
pocketbook; they will not hesitate to 
perjure themselves in order to escape 
just taxation, and they have no compunc- 
tion in contributing heavily to any 
freebooting political organization which 
will guarantee them official favors, con- 
nive at their designs or assure them 
privileged laxity. 

As this class is not confined to New 
York City, the facts set forth here are 
applicable in greater or lesser degree to 
every American municipality. 

It is not necessary to draw upon the 
comparatively remote past for proof that 
this class does not want honest govern- 
ment. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the times of Fernando Wood and 
Tweed when (so it is a matter of record) 
the most powerful accessories and sup- 
porters of those looting administrations 
were eminent business and financial men 
who profited by maladministration. It 
is not necessary to refer to the long 
nauseating account of the securing of 
public franchises in New York City, 
nearly every one of which was. indis- 
putably obtained by bribery and _ the 
grantees of which in many cases were 
pillars of respectability and leaders of 
public opinion. It is not necessary to 
advert at length to the long-standing 
annual farce, when property owners of 
high standing rush to the tax office and 
swear away their assessment or hire go- 
betweens to arrange a reduction. [I shall 
simply collocate a few of many facts 
disclosed by Mayor Low’s recent ad- 
ministration and by the recent municipal 
campaign. 

It is well known that Tammany Hall 
had a truly colossal campaign fund. Who 
supplied it? It was an open secret that 
it was supplied principally by some of 
the great corporations and by large 
propertied individuals, particularly those 
which come into contact with the con- 
tracting, taxing, or other functions of 
the city government. For what object? 
Because Mayor Low’s administration in- 
sisted upon the city getting its rightful 
dues and upon the enforcement of the 
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tax, building, sanitary and other laws 
and ordinances. Honest administration 
was expensive to those hostile elements. 
They could not bribe, bully or use it. 
Evasion of taxes by a major part of 
the large propertied classes has been a 
continuous practice for years under cor- 
rupt administrations. It has been esti- 
mated that from 1898 to 1901 the annual 
loss to the city was fully $20,000,000. 
The individual defrauders are so numer- 
ous that it would be impossible to deal 
with them in detail; and their yearly 
pleas and scheming to get their assess- 
ments reduced to a trifling sum or ex- 
punged is so notorious and so persistent 
a scandal that the mere reference to the 
practice will suffice to bring it freshly 
to memory. As with individuals so with 
corporations; and among the corpora- 
tions the most flagrant offenders are 
those which have enormously valuable 
special privileges in public franchises for 
elevated and surface railways, gas mains 
and electric subways and telephone and 
telegraph conduits. The franchise value 


of these various corporations in New 
York City cannot, at a moderate valua- 


tion, be less intrinsically than $700,000,- 
000. Not only does the city get not more 
than $443,000 annually for these fran- 
chises, but for decades many of the 
companies have refused to pay the taxes 
claimed by the city. Under Tammany 
administrations no serious action was 
taken to make them pay up; but Mayor 
Low’s administration proceeded to vigor- 
ous action. The Manhattan Railway 
Company (now the Interurban Railway 
Company), for instance, was compelled 
to pay $752,524.50 for taxes which that 
company owed, beginning in 1895. The 
corporations controlling the street rail- 
Ways in various parts of the city were 
forced to pay large sums representing 
arrears in car license fees for different 
lines. The law compels certain street 
railway lines to take out car license fees 
and the franchises of those lines call for 
a payment of $50 license for each car. 
For the first time in many decades this 
law was enforced in Mayor Low’s ad- 
ministration. Suits were also begun 
against the corporations owning the 
transit facilities for nearly $2,500,000 
lor percentages on gross receipts, or for 
car license fees, or (in the case of the 
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street railways) for paving between the 
tracks. The total amount the franchise 
holding corporations in New York City 
owe the city is nearly $16,000,000. This 
includes the special franchise tax pro- 
vided in the act passed when Theodore 
Roosevelt was Governor. For signing 
that act Mr. Roosevelt incurred the en- 
mity of the powerful corporations, and 
his nomination for Vice-President was 
as much due to the designs of the cor- 
porate, backed by the political, powers, to 
immure him in a position where he could 
do them no further harm, as it was to 
his personal popularity with the voters. 
The fear of the corporations in ques- 
tion of an honest administration is not 
solely based upon their aim to evade just 
taxation. Nearly every public franchise 
in New York City has been obtained by 
bribery, and with provision for little or 
no returns to the city. An honest ad- 
ministration will not surrender the city’s 
rights without full compensation to the 
city. Mayor Low’s administration con- 
sulted the public interests at every turn 
in awarding public franchises. For three 
franchises—those for the Pennsylvania 
tunnel, for the New York Central im- 
provements and for surface railways in 
the Bronx—Mayor Low’s administra- 
tion secured an annual payment to the 
city of $250,000. This is 60 per cent. 
of the annual amount which all the other 
railways in the city, steam and surface, 
yield to the city. But, however much 
this achievement was a model civic one, it 
was far from being satisfactory to the 
corporations. They prefer the Tammany 
method. The simplicity of this method 
is well known. When Tammany is in 
power, all that is necessary to get a pub- 
lic franchise is to give the “boss” of 
Tammany Hall a block of stock and or- 
ders are given to the faithful to vote 
the franchise through. This method 
costs something, it is true, but it costs 
far less than the annual amount an hon- 
est administration demands for the city 
treasury in return for the franchise. 
While, on the one hand, these corpora- 
tions aim to secure valuable franchises 
for practically nothing and evade their 
obligations and taxes, on the other, some - 
of them, by means of corrupt official 
action, wring from the city treasury an 
enormous tribute. The Consolidated Gas 
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Company is an instance. This company 
controls all the gas and electric light fa- 
cilities in almost the entire city, and, as 
shown by numerous expert reports, is 
vastly overcapitalized. In its own re- 
port, issued when it was formed of a 
number of independent companies in 
1884, it rated the value of its franchises 
alone as worth $7,000,000. They are 
worth now probably $40,000,000 at their 
real value. For these franchises to use 
the streets the city gets a few thousand 
dollars a year. In 1901 Commissioner 
Monroe, of the Department of Water, 
Gas and Electricity, caused a thorough 
investigation to be made. It was found 
that New York City was obliged to pay 
an average of from 50 to 60 per cent. 
more than it ought for electric lamps, al- 
lowing for the most liberal profits, and 
that the city was being charged equally 
extortionate prices for gas. The city 
treasury in the course of years had been 
mulcted in millions of dollars in over- 
charges. The rates charged by the light- 
ing monopoly were so excessive that 
Commissioner Monroe suggested, and 
Mayor Low and the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment approved, a scheme 
for the creation of a municipal electric 
lighting plant. But the bill to legalize 
this was defeated in the Legislature, 
mainly through the efforts of certain 
Tammany Senators. 

But these are not the only predatory 
methods of corporations. The records 
of the Water Department show that the 
. city is both overcharged for utilities 
supplied by private agencies and, in turn, 
is defrauded of large sums for utilities 
supplied by the city. The Grand Jury 
in Brooklyn in November, 1903, handed 
up a presentation sustaining charges 
made by Deputy Water Commissioner 
Van Iderstine that the American Sugar 
Refining Company (popularly known as 
the Sugar Trust) had been using water 
from unmetered taps to the value of 
$525,000 within five years; and the 
Grand Jury recommended that the Cor- 
poration Counsel take steps to collect 
that amount. This amount, however, is 
but a fraction of the total of which the 
city has been defrauded by the theft of 
city water. Commissioner Monroe and 
his subordinates discovered a sufficient 
number of cases indicating that the city 


has lost millions of dollars-in this way. 
A large number of tug boats, for exam- 
ple, were running as low pressure boats, 
paying but $45 a year, altho they were 
high pressure boats, for which the rate 
is $90 per year. Many of the tug boats 
stole and sold city water, and should 
have paid $25 a month to the city. A 
common fraud under Tammany, and 
one which is costly to the city, is the giv- 
ing by corrupt officials of permits for the 
use of hydrants without any payment. In 
one case it was found that a well-known 
contracting company favorable to Tam- 
many had its permits to use city water 
extended year after year without making 
any payment for the water ysed. It is 
needless to enlarge further. In the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity alone, many kinds of frauds, 
costing the city millions upon millions 
of dollars every year, were discovered 
and stopped under Mayor Low’s ad- 
ministration. In nearly every case the 
beneficiaries were corporations or large 
propertied individuals. 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
tenement houses in New York City are 
not, as a rule, owned by large estates. 
That department will be passed over; 
and an observation taken of the Building 
Department. It is in this department 
that the large building corporations want 
officials who will be susceptible to the 
“proper arguments.” The laws requir- 
ing fire proof and otherwise sound and 
safe buildings are very strict; to meet 
their requirements entails large expendi- 
tures. It was only recently that an ex- 
Superintendent of Buildings said public- 
ly that it would have been an easy matter 
for him to have made a million dollars 
a year corruptly; and this same official 
told the writer that he had had many op- 
portunities to make $100,000 from the 
erection of a single large building. It 
will be asked how. The explanation is 
simple. The great contracting companies 
would eagerly pay $100,000 in bribe 
money to escape strict and lawful re- 
quirements that would cost $150,000. It 
would be a clear gain of $50,000, and the 
public would never be the wiser. 

The enumeration of many instances of 
this spirit of the large propertied classes 
would be monotonous and would not 
add to the convincing effect of the 
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specific cases given. In nearly all the city 
departments the record is the same; 
varying, of course, according to the 
nature of the opportunities and opera- 
tions. 

While the large propertied classes, as 
a class, want dishonest government for 
purely mercenary ends, the masses, as a 
whole, do not. A portion of the popula- 
tion undoubtedly prefer a “ grafting” 
administration, yet at best it is but a frag- 
mentary part of the entire electorate. The 
majority often votes for Tammany rule; 
in doing so it does not register its de- 
mand for dishonesty. It is actuated by 
other considerations—by partisan appeals 
or bias, by opposition to narrow excise, 
by objections to particular policies or 
candidates, and by a multitude of other 
interlacing reasons which no sophistical 
arguments can construe into a call for 
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dishonesty. The large propertied classes, 
however, want dishonest government as 
a tangible, pliable, immensely valuable 
asset. It means money on a great scale 
to them. Mainly from them Tammany 
derives its millions of dollars in cam- 
paign funds. Proceeding upon the fa- 
mous rule of Jay Gould, “ I contribute to 
the Democrats in a Democratic county 
and to the Republicans in a Republican 
county,” they know no political barriers 
in their invidious business methods, but 
support that dishonest organization 
everywhere which has a dominant hold 
and which fortifies them in their frauds 
upon the government and the people. 

Who, with an understanding of our 
underlying political conditions, can doubt 
that it is the large propertied classes who 
are the real enemies of good government? 
'y New Yor« City. 


oo 


Against Russia 


{The author of the following article is a lecturer in the University of Chicago. 
While, being a Japanese, his article gives the Japanese view of the conflict between 
Russia and Japan, it will be of particular value because it presents so clearly the funda- 
mental questions which underlie that conflict.—EDr1rTor. } 


ROADLY stated, the Japanese con- 
tention in the present Russo- 
Japanese controversy cannot be 

less than the complete assertion and the 
immediate practical application of the 
principle insuring the preservation of the 
Chinese Empire and of the Korean King- 
dom, and of the principle of the “ open 
door” in those countries. To be more 
specific, the points of contention may be 
stated thus: Manchuria to be, in name as 
well as in fact, under the suzerainty of 
China; the status quo of Korea not to be 
disturbed; freedom of commerce and 
trade within those countries, and a mu- 
tual agreement gwaranteeing certain 
special rights, privileges and economic 
interests of Russia and Japan in Man- 
churia and Korea respectively. 

Among the points enumerated the most 


vital of all.is the settlement of the Man- 
churian status. Some Americans seem to 
raise the question, Why is the Manchurian 
question so vital to Japan? Why is the lat- 
ter so anxious to contend for the pres- 
ervation of the territorial integrity of 
Manchuria, and not be satisfied with the 
safeguarding of the commercial interests 
of Japan in the region? There is but one 
answer to it. Because the most vital, 
cardinal, crucial principle is involved 
therein. Because upon it hangs the fu- 
ture of China. Because once the annexa- 
tion of Manchuria by Russia is admitted, 
the whole political fabric of China, totter- 
ing as it is, but still able to keep its 
ground, will go to pieces. In other 
words, the fate of Manchuria means a 
far sadder, far weightier disaster than 
the loss of three northern provinces of 
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the Chinese Empire; it means the intro- 
duction of the policy of partition of 
China. Then, again, the fate of Man- 
churia involves the wreck of the “ open 
door ” policy in China. Mr. Hay, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, saw 
with his far-seeing eye, and expressed in 
1902 in his emphatic language, the dan- 
ger involved, when Russia tried to extort 
from China certain special privileges in 
Manchuria: 


“Such a concession on China’s part would 
undoubtedly be followed by demands from 
other Powers for similar equally extensive ad- 
vantages elsewhere in the Chinese Empire, and 
the inevitable result must be the complete 
wreck of the policy of absolute equality of 
treatment to all nations.” 


Without China there can hardly be an 
“open door.” Without Manchuria there 
will ultimately be no China. 

Before the eyes of the American pub- 
lic and of the world the Korean question 
has been brought to the forefront in the 
first stage of the present Russo-Japanese 
negotiation, as if it formed the bone of 
contention. Such an impression is due 


to the diplomatic maneuver of Russia. 


In fact, she has tried her utmost to divert 
the attention of Japan and of the world 
from Manchuria to Korea. Russia 
showed great activity along the Korean 
side of the Yalu, opposed the opening of 
Yongampho, and it was once rumored 
she constructed quasi-forts in the place. 
This could be only interpreted as a 
shrewd move of Russia to strike a diplo- 
matic bargain with Japan, and thus to 
dupe the world. “ Behold! I allow you 
a free hand in Korea,” Russia counted 
on saying to Japan; “ you must, there- 
fore, allow me a free hand in Manchu- 
ria.” And, turning to the world, she 
thought to exclaim, “I have made such 
and such concessions in Korea to Japan. 
But she remains obstinate ; she is the dis- 
turber of the peace of the world.” By 
putting Korea as a bait, Russia simply 
tried to soothe Japan and cause her to 
acquiesce in the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria. The world has been already 
informed that Russia even proposed a 
neutral zone in Korea. To Japan, how- 
ever, the Korean question is nothing but 
a side issue. As Japan is fully cognizant 
of the fact that her predominant interests 
in Korea, political, commercial, financial, 
are well acknowledged by the world, and 
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further, as she has no intention whatever 
to annex the Peninsular Kingdom, such 
a proposal of Russia, it is needless to say, 
was rejected without a moment’s consid- 
eration by the Tokyo Government. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg being 
thus put at its wits’ end, seems to have 
now turned to the last resort of enlisting 
the sympathy of the world on her side, by 
convincing the latter of her most peaceful 
intentions, and by showing Japan in the 
light of an aggressive, warlike Power. 
Within the past few weeks, from St. 
Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, telegraphic re- 
ports have issued forth, bringing many 
emphatic assurances of peace. It was 
even reported that the Czar declared to 
his Ministers on the Russian New Year’s 
Day that “it is his desire and intention 
to maintain peace in the Far East,” than 
which, the Novoe Vremya declares, there 
can be be no better assurance of peace. 
If this be sincerely said, if peace can be 
maintained in the Far East, nothing can 
be more welcome to Japan. But are we 
justified in placing implicit faith in this 
peace-assuring news, emanating from St. 
Petersburg? We, who are sojourners in 
this country, and are naturally. watching 
with the keenest interest and anxiety the 
development of events in the Far East, 
have some reasons, until we are fully 
assured by the official reply of Russia, 
not only to hesitate to accept this news, 
but even to doubt whether there are not 
some sinister designs on the part of the 
Northern Power in propagating these 
peace-assuring rumors. Are they not 
intended to be used as the weapon of the 
Russian diplomacy, to further its plan, 
and thus ultimately to triumph over 
Japan? In other words, is not Russia 
trying. to dupe the world again? Let 
me state the reasons for suspecting this. 

That Russia finds herself to-day in the 
gravest and saddest of dilemmas is ap- 
parent to all. Shall she fight Japan, or © 
acquiesce in the loss of all the glorious 
prestige she has established in the Far - 
East? Her magnificent diplomacy of the 
past century, that enabled her agents, 
from Muravieff to Cassini, to play such 
a splendid réle in Eastern Asia, that 
succeeded in extending the Muscovite in- 
fluence from the bank of the Amur to 
the Great Wall of China, in driving 
shafts through the heart of Manchuria, 
and in stationing the Russian floating 
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iron-sentinel at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Pelchili, thus seizing the very throat 
of China, the diplomacy that seemed des- 
tined to surmount every obstacle in its 
triumphal career until the eighteen prov- 
inces of China should bow meekly to its 
command,—this diplomacy has at last in 
the dawn of the twentieth century met 
its check. The pertinacity of Japan to 
preserve the integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and the awakening of England and 
the United States to the real danger of 
the Muscovite domination, stand to-day 
almost insuperable obstacles, far mightier 
than the Great Wall of China, against the 
aggressive movement of Russia. For the 
latter the present is, therefore, the most 
serious moment in her history. No won- 
der that her diplomacy is making the 
most desperate attempt to break down 
this combined barrier, and to find its way. 

However ominous the frowning can- 
nons of Japan may appear to Russia, 
what pains the latter most is the sym- 
pathy the former has obtained from 
Great Britain and the United States. 
This sympathy has not only been ex- 
pressed in words, but was manifested in 
an unmistakable way in deeds, as, for in- 
stance, the purchase by England of the 
Chilean warships, and the hurried rati- 
fication of the treaty between China and 
the United States. Profoundly grateful 
Japan certainly is for these marks of 
sympathy by the English-speaking na- 
tions; there is in this, however, nothing 
unnatural, unreasonable. For not only 
can Japan claim justice on her side, but 
the interests she is striving to safeguard 
are also the interests of the United States 
and Great Britain. For the principle of 
the policy Japan is pursuing with relent- 
less energy is that which was laid down 
in the most explicit, forcible and unmis- 
takable tone in the circular of Secretary 
Hay of 1900, and which forms the basis 
of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 
1902. In this respect Japan is now only 
acting the part of a spokesman of those 
nations. 

However reasonable may be the sym- 
pathy manifested by England and Amer- 
ica toward Japan, it cannot but be ex- 
tremely galling to Russia. She must, 
therefore, realize that the first step to 
clear the way for the success of her diplo- 
macy must be to alienate this sympathy 
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from Japan. Among many resources of 
the Russian diplomatists, one would be to 
convince the world, if possible, of the 
most peaceful attitude of herself, and to 
show Japan on the other side, in the light 
of an aggressive, warlike, unyielding 
Power. We are led to suspect whether ° 
this is not the course the Russian diplo- 
macy is pursuing before the reply to 
Japan’s last note is delivered. It serves, 
again, another purpose when the Russian 
note is delivered to Japan, that of induc- 
ing the latter to minimize her demands, 
and yield to Russia. If this cannot ex- 
plain the sudden change of the Russian 
attitude, as reported by the telegraphic 
messages from St. Petersburg, the only 
alternative for us is to think that Russia 
has been heretofore playing the big game 
of diplomatic bluff, to overawe Japan by 
military display. For the world is too 
well acquainted with the bellicose attitude 
of Russia, constructing forts in the 
strategic points in Manchuria, hurrying 
there regiment after regiment from Eu- 
rope, and massing her warships in the 
Asiatic waters. Shall the world, then, be 
convinced, by Russian persuasions, of the 
aggressive nature of the Japanese, and 
look upon the latter as the heedless dis- 
turber of the world’s peace? 

In the first place, why should Japan 
prove herself warlike in the present situa- 
tion? Such a charge might be thought 
worth considering if Japan threatened 
war upon such a helpless Power as China. 
To be pitted against Russia is, however, 
a different matter. Japan is fully aware 
that such a struggle with the Northern 
colossus, one of the greatest military 
Powers of the world, is a mighty task for 
her to undertake. She knows that for 
the conflict she has to strain every nerve, 
every tissue. Every Japanese feels it in 
his heart. He knows his honor, property, 
and even life—all must be put to stake. 
Rather than plunge into such a danger- 
ous war, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that Japan will hail with joy the peaceful 
issue of the present imbroglio? It took 
Japan, therefore, a long time before she 
decided to contest the point with Russia 
to the utmost, even at the cost of war. The 
diplomatic history from last October to 
the present time stands a conclusive wit- 
ness to the peaceful attitude of Japan. 
Provocation after provocation, delay af- 
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ter delay, had been the order of the day 
on the side of Russian diplomacy. Ut- 
most patience, ungrudging courtesy, 
speedy reply, and most sincere solicitude 
for peaceful settlement—these the part 
Japan had to and did play. The time 
intervening between the forwarding of 
the Japanese note to Russia and its an- 
swer from the latter measures the pa- 
tience and long-suffering of Japan. Vice 
versa, the speediness of Japan’s reply to 
the Russian note bespeaks the sincere de- 


sire of Japan to settle with the quickest 
dispatch this dispute, which is doing so 
much damage to the commercial and 
financial interests of the world. This 
long suffering on Japan’s side almost ar- 
gues lack of intelligence for the strategic 
art. For every hour, every minute, of 
delay is gain to Russia, and loss to Japan. 
In face of these facts, can we be per- 
suaded that Japan is needlessly provoca- 
tive of war? 
Cuicaco, Iu. 
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‘The Post Office, Our Mutual Trans- 
portation Company” 


BY JAMES L. COWLES 


{When the author of the following article found himself, in 1888, under the ruins of two 
factories whose failure had been largely due to discrimination in freight rates, he took 
up the solution of the public transport problem as his life work. He quickly saw the 
close relation between the post office and the post road, and in 1891 published his 
article, “The Application of the Postal Principle to Railway Traffic,” in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. The editor of the Railway Review, of Chicago, reprinted the article, 
and in his editorial upon !t said that although the idea would not be received with any 
degree of favor under private ownership of railroads, under Government ownership it 
would be a natura! sequence. The first edition of Mr. Cowles’s book, “A General 
Freight and Passenger Post,” was published in 1896. The third edition appeared in the 
spring of 1898. This contained the author’s theory as to the solution of the trans- 
port problem and its application, the latter half of the book being devoted to the support 
of the bill attacked by Mr. Castle in his late article in THz INDEPENDENT. Mr. Cowles 
has written many articles for the press and for magazines on his favorite subject. and 
has aided his friends in Congress to the best of his ability. In December, 1898, he was 
summoned to Washington as one of the witnesses before the Committee on Railway Mail 
Pay. He was iil at the time, and his revised testimony was afterward published as a 
special document by the Senate. A year ago Mr. Cowles organized the Postal Progress 
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League of Boston. He Is now at work organizing similar leagues throughout the coun- 


try.—EDI!TOoR. } 


DEPARTMENT of Posts came 
into being almost as soon as the 
first king had extended his rule 

beyond his immediate vision. The old 
time posts served as eye and ear, hands 
and feet to the old time ruler, at once 
acquainting him with the plans and 
movements of his subjects, transmitting 
to them his orders, transporting from 
them their tribute. 

This royal post office, established as 
a means of espionage and taxation, ar- 
rived at its full perfection in the Cursus 
Publicus, the Letter, Freight and Pas- 
senger Post of Imperial Rome. 

Says the historian Nadet: 

“In our modern Europe the posts, with 
their liberty of land and water transport, are 


a source of incalculable prosperity to the peo- 
ple. They are the arteries of commerce. In 
that ancient world they not only added an- 
other instrument of servitude to so many 
others, they also enfeebled and impoverished 
the provinces, crushed less under the weight 
of the legal imposts than by the iniquity of 
the assessments and by the exactions for 
which they served as a pretext. Besides the 
members of the Imperial Court, the magis- 
trates and the commanders of the troops, there 
were the soldiers and servants of the magis- 
trates who took the horses and cattle of the 
farmers. There were also the directors of the 
stations in the cities and upon the routes who 
invented every species of extortion. Added to 
these were the nobility of the cities, the chiefs 
of the councils, all the powerful, indeed, who 
forced the poor of city and country, plebs 
urbana, plebs rustica, to furnish them free 
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transportation for themselves and for the ma- 
terials with which they built and decorated 
their palaces and their villas. For, under the 
protection, real or simulated, of. the great offi- 
cial tyranny, the local tyrannies desolated the 
country. Thus, thanks to the régime of despo- 
tism which always perverts the best things, it 
becomes necessary to rank among the princi- 
pal causes of the depopulation and ruin of the 
empire the Imperial Posts.” 


There is a lesson in this story that the 
modern American may well heed. The 
rapid consolidation of our systems of 
public transportation and communication 
—our American Cursus Publicus—means 
the quick establishment of a railroad 
despotism here, as much more dangerous 
than was that of Imperial Rome as the 
modern transport tax is mort artful, more 
subtle and more searching than was any 
other form of taxation ever invented. 

‘“ The present system of making rail- 
way rates,” says Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Prouty, “ is taxation with- 
out representation in its most dangerous 
form.” (Letter dated January 12th, 
1903.) 

[ts continuance means the quick 
throttling of private enterprise, the quick 
degradation of the private citizen, and 
the ever increasing corruption of the 
public servant. It means the rapid en- 
richment of a single imperial railroad 
family and the quick impoverishment of 
a great people. The fearful waste of the 
system is illustrated by the recent de- 
struction of the Western Union Tele- 
graph lines by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Its dangers are illustrated by the recent 
increase in the taxes levied by our im- 
perial rulers, increase in railroad rates, 
express rates, telegraph rates. The Coal 
Combine brought still other dangers to 
our notice by acknowledging their power 
to control the cost of our fuel and our 
light. The one barrier in the way of this 
threatening imperialism is the Public 
Service Post Office. 

There is an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the Public Service Post Office and 
the Public Exploitation Post Road. They 
cannot continue to exist together. One 
of the two must absorb the other. The 
chief end of the one is public espionage 
and public taxation. 

Its principle of taxation is “‘ What the 
subject will bear.” The sole end of the 
other is the public convenience, the pub- 
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lic security, the public prosperity. The 
absorption of the post road by the post 
office, with its inevitable sequence—tolls 
low, uniform, stable; tolls determined in 
open congress on the postal principle, 
with the very lowest existing rate for the 
shortest distance, the uniform standard 
rate for all distances—means ever widen- 
ing opportunities at once for the develop- 
ment of the individual and for the ad- 
vancement of the public welfare. 

Railways are—by law—post roads. 
Railway cars are traveling post offices. 
Railway stations are, by necessity, station- 
ary post offices, points where mails are 
exchanged between the traveling post of- 
fices of the great railways and the ele- 
vated railway, trolley, automobile and 
horse wagon post offices on which post- 
men should be employed, collecting, as- 
sorting and delivering as the post office 
moves on its course to and from the rail- 
way stations and the homes, factories and 
shops of the people. 

A perfect postal system means house 
to house collection and delivery through- 
out our own domain and the extension of 
our domestic rates to all the world; this 
for persons, baggage and merchandise, 
with steadily improving machinery and 
steadily diminishing tolls. It also in- 
cludes the service of the telegraph and 
the telephone, with steadily decreasing 
rates for the transmission of intelligence. 
The circulating and nervous systems of 
the body politic must be under one and 
the same public control. 

Aparceland passenger post is even now 
in course of evolution on our free rural 
routes, where barrels of flour, sacks of 
grain and human beings as well are trans- 
ported in ever increasing numbers on the 
carriers’ vehicles. 

This business, now carried on outside 
the control of the post office, at uncertain 
rates determined by the carriers’ wills, 
can be carried on with infinitely greater 
advantage at once to the carriers and to 
the public under the post office, with 
rates low, uniform, the same to all. 

In Carroll County, Maryland, 64 post 
offices and 33 star routes have been dis- 
continued. 

“In counties where rural delivery is estab- 
lished as a complete system, only post offices 
on railroads remain. Wherever the county 
service is established, star and special mes- 
senger service are practically wiped out alto- 
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gether, and as soon as the system is universal- 
ly extended throughout the States in which 
complete establishment of rural service is 
practicable, practically all the star-route serv- 
ice within that territory will be discontinued.” 
—P. O. D. Report, 1902. 


In 1896 Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General Shallenberger said that more 
and more of the assorting work formerly 
done in city post offices was being trans- 
ferred to postal cars; in 1897 he told the 
Senate Appropriation Committee that he 
hoped to see the car and wagon dispense 
altogether with the big city post offices. 
The possible savings to be thus effected 
are apparent. 

In 1837 Rowland Hill laid down the 
axiomatic principle that on a great trans- 
port machine like the post office, engaged 
in general traffic, the cost of the transport 
service was practically the same for all 
distances. Often, indeed, the transport 


of the shortest distance local packet cost 
far more than that of the longest distance 
through packet. In 1839 Mr. Hill estab- 
lished the English Penny Letter Post, 
making the very lowest existing rate for 


the shortest distance, the uniform stand- 
ard postal rate for all distances within 
the British Isles. 

As the intervening years have passed 
this principle of uniform rates has been 
steadily extended to merchandise packets 
of ever increasing weight and over ever 
widening territory. The World Letter 
Post Union came into being in 1875 ; 1880 
saw the birth of the International Parcels 
Post Union carrying parcels up to seven 
pounds. In 1885 the weight limit was 
extended to eleven pounds. The same 
year saw the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Periodical Publishers’ Cent-a-pound 
Merchandise Post, under which regis- 
tered periodicals and newspapers (as 
much merchandise to the publisher as 
sugar to the grocer) are taken in 150 to 
220 pound mail sacks and, where free 
delivery exists, save in the cities of pub- 
lication, are delivered at the address 
practically anywhere within the habital 
limits of North America, the Philippine 
and Sandwich Islands, and since June 
Ist, 1903, in Shanghai and several other 
cities of China. The Canadian periodical 
publishers send their registered mer- 
chandise throughout the United States 
and Canada at a cost of but % a cent a 
pound. 
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Within the combined area of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, ordinary 11-pound 
merchandise packets are posted distances 
up to 10 geographical miles for 6 cents 
and greater distances for 12 cents. In 
Great Britain, the uniform rate on an 
11-pound packet is 25 cents; in France 
on a 22-pound packet, 25 cents, and such 
packets are interchanged between France 
and Switzerland for 30 cents. Switzer- 
land carries 11-pound packets from any 
Swiss post office to the address for 8 
cents, 44-pound packets for 33 cents. 

The United States express companies, 
by their power in Congress, have limited 
our ordinary merchandise packet to 4 
pounds, on which the tax is 64 cents. 
Under their influence, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration has just cut down the limit 
of our parcels post with Germany from 
II pounds to 4 pounds 6 ounces. The 
principle of uniform rates is widely ap- 
plied on our trolley lines. 

Its extension to general transport, says 
the editor of the Railway Review, of Chi- 
cago, will be a natural sequence of Gov- 
ernment railway management. It will, 
indeed, be little more than the legal en- 
forcement of a wide spread and long 
established railwav custom that alto- 
gether ignores distances in through com- 
petitive traffic. 

What neighborhood railway rate is 
lower than the 40-cent tax on 250-pound 
flour sacks, Minneapolis to Liverpool, or 
the 13.2 cents a barrel tax on flour for the 
429-mile railway haul, Ogdensburgh to 
Boston, or the 28-cent a barrel tax, Chi- 
cago to Boston. 

Postmasters-General Vilas and Wana- 
maker had most comprehensive plans for 
postal advancement. Mr. Vilas de- 
manded the Government ownership of 
postal cars, claiming that it would save 
to the Government the full value of the 
cars every year. Mr. Wanamaker de- 
manded postal savings banks, a postal 
telegraph and telephone system, free col- 
lection and delivery, house to house 
everywhere, the extension of our ordi- 
nary domestic merchandise post to 11 
pounds. Said Mr. Wanamaker: 


“A one-cent letter rate, three-cent tele- 
phones, ten-cent telegrams are all near possi- 
bilities under an enlightened and compact 
postal system. The Parcels Post is a success 
wherever it is in operation, and the vast ma- 
jority of the people appreciate it. In point of 
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fact, there are but four objections to the Par- 
cels Post, and they are the four great express 
companies.” 


Under the leadership of Col. Albert 
A. Pope, manufacturer of the Columbia 
Bicycle, the New York Postal Progress 
League—the name will be changed pres- 
ently to American Postal League—takes 
up the old plan of Mr. Wanamaker and 
proposes the enactment into law this win- 
ter of the following proposition : 

The consolidation of third and fourth 
class matter, with an 11-pound limit and 
rates, as follows: 

On parcels up to 3 ounces, 1 cent. 

Over 3 and up to 6 ounces, 2 cents. 

Over 6 and up to 9 ounces, 3 cents. 

Over 9 and up to 12 ounces, 4 cents. 

Over 12 ounces to I pound, 5 cents. 

On larger parcels, for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof, 2 cents; on an 11-pound 
parcel, 25 cents. 


These rates are to insure unregistered 
parcels up to $10. On registered par- 
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cels the regular fee of 8 cents extends the 
present $25 first-class insurance to all 
postal matter. The payment of an ad- 
ditional fee of 2 cents per each $50 in- 
surance will secure an indemnity to the 
value of the parcel. It is proposed that 
these rates shall cover authors’ manu- 
scripts, commercial papers, etc. 

The coming long session of Congress 
preceding the national elections offers a 
rare opportunity to secure the enactment 
of this proposed bill into law. The Con- 
gressman and the Senator who becomes 
sponsor for it will surely win a host of 
votes. Its passage will be of incalculable 
advantage to our people. It will check 
up the steadily increasing transport taxes 
on business and on enterprise. It will 
largely diminish the expenses of our 
public institutions. 

The advancement of the post office 
may well be made the leading issue in 
the coming elections. 

New York Criy, 
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A Love Song | 


(SEVENTEENTH ,CENTURY) 


BY DUNCAN .CAMPBELL SCOTT 


It is not I alone, 
But all the flowers that love thee; 
They hoard their hue and honey up, 
And strive to prove thee 
The fairest of their train; 
They try 
To vie with thy lip’s ruby stain, 
But fade and die. 


It is not I alone, 
But all the stars that love thee; 
They gather in the early dark, 
And bend above thee 
With all their twinkling light; 
They try 
To mock thy glances in the night, 
But pale and die. 


It is not I alone, 
But all the seas that love thee; 
They heap their ambergris and gold 
And strive to move thee; 
Or rocking, with their tides at rest, 
They try 
To.counterfeit thy heaving breast, 
And ebb and die. 


It is not I alone, 
But all the world that loves thee; 
It is because thou art so fair; 
And as behooves thee, 
Thou and the world are one in heart, 
And try 
Each to be other, beauty’s counterpart, 
Nor fade, nor die. 
Ortawa, CANADA. 





Confessions of a Country Mouse in 


the City 


[To fit pebbles of all sorts and sizes into a compact, level mosaic pavement requires a 
long process of attrition which doubtless makes the pebbles feel very uncomfortable for 


a time. 


voiced in these fragmentary “ confessions ” 
They are further discussed in our editorial pages.—Dp1rTor.] 


New York. 


In a small town one is a personage, or, 
at least, a personality. Here, one is an 
atom—an eddying drift of star dust. 

& 


The houses remind me of rows of cu- 
bical cells. Their insect inhabitants may 
be wasps or bees, I know not. Cliff 
swallows, perhaps; but, no! they come 
and go and do not chatter to each other 
as the swallows do. 


I am never lonely in the purple hush 
of the hills, or the dim green silence of 
the forest, or of the tawny unpeopled 
plain; I am desperately, horribly alone 
in a crowd. 

a 

How long shall I be in acquiring the 
hard and brilliant gregariousness of the 
boulevardier. It is a profession like any 
other. Simple human friendliness is all 
I have known hitherto. 

& 


A highly polished surface reflects, but 

does not transmit light. 
& 

I am busily engaged in growing my- 
self a shell. None but crustaceans can 
survive in the city. I find the country 
dweller is too sensitive. Every sense is 
painfully awake. It has responded, in 
the past, to so few stimuli, that it was 
not necessary to be callous or unheeding. 
Sympathy, quick to help, is the rule in 
country life. But here! One who would 
listen to every wail of hurt children, who 
sees every horse or automobile bearing 
down upon them, would soon die of the 
awful strain. The city dweller, who 
would survive, grows a shell of indiffer- 
ence to everything which does not im- 
mediately concern him; sees and hears 
only what he wishes or needs must. 

Sd 

Yesterday, a young man deliberately 
sat him down on the icy door step op- 
posite, and, taking a book from his 
pocket, began to read. He wore no 
gloves, his hands were blue with cold, his 


The feelings of human beings subjected to a somewhat similar process are 


by a woman who has just begun living in 


breath smoked in the frosty air. At home 
I should have walked straight across the 
street and asked him why he chose to 
sit on an icy step, with the mercury at 
zero, to read his book. As it was | 
feared to interrupt some cherished cus- 
tom of the insane city. There might be 
some occult reason for the act, and I 
might—probably would—have met that 
look of cold suspicion which makes me 
shrivel up and wish myself back where 
I am known to be respectable. Yet that 
young man will haunt me for days to 
come. He might not have repelled a 
sympathetic question and he may have 
been in need. He sat there for an hour. 
I shall always regret that I did not cross 
the street. 
& 

Why do city people always assume a 
stranger to be a dangerous character un- 
til he has been introduced? It would 
be so much pleasanter to hold the oppo- 
site theory of his inoffensiveness, which, 
in the majority of cases, would be true! 

& 

I do not like to have my toes trodden 
upon in the trolley cars. I don’t mind 
hanging on a strap for hours at a stretch 
if people will only let me do it with dig- 
nity and serenity. 


I take more comfort in the children 
than in any one else. You can smile at 
a child without his fancying that you are 
trying to. pick his pocket. 

& 

Why do women so bitterly resent be- 
ing told that their attire is awry? Tell 
a woman that her belt is unclasped and 
the glare you get suggests that she sus- 
pects you of designs on her watch. I 
have come to the conclusion that I will 
let these ladies fall all to pieces rather 
than run the risk of their hauteur. 

& 

I am so tired of pretense! Of beds 
that pretend to be bookcases or pianos, 
of safes that pretend to be something 
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else, of fire places that never “ go,” of 
people who pretend to be wise, or rich, or 
socially important when they are none 
of these things! Oh, for an honest bed, 
standing on four sturdy legs and not 
masquerading as anything under the sun 
except a bed. 
& 

When have I seen a happy face? Oc- 
casionally, I see a good one, but it is 
marred by unrest. Most of the faces 
in the crowds are masks and tell nothing 
at all. They might as well be veiled. 

& 


Why should it oppress me so to think 
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that there are nearly four million people 
within a radius of a few miles? It has 
never crushed me to the earth to be con- 
scious of eighty millions of fellow in- 
habitants in the United States. But they 
have not pressed so near. My imagita- 
tion can people vast spaces without grow- 
ing faint or weary of wing. It cannot 
a few square miles. 
, & 

I wish I could rid myself of the idea 
that the rows of wistful faces I see look- 
ing out of the upper story windows along 
the elevated roads are locked in, and 
cannot get out! 


General Gordon and General Long- 


street 
BY CLEMENT A. EVANS 


{General Evans is second in command of the Confederate Veterans and is author 


of a “ History of the Confederate Veterans” and several works on the Civil War. 


He 


is now a member of the Prison Commission of Georgia, and both from his official posi- 
tion and from personal acquaintance, he is probably the best qualified man living to 


write of his two friends. 
from an interview.—EDITOR.] 


T seems quite singular that John 
Brown Gordon and James Long- 
street should have passed over the 

river so soon the one after the other. 
At the close of the war these men stood 


The following article was obtained for THm INDEPENDENT 


respectively as Lee’s left wing and right 
wing commanders. 
The two were vastly unlike in appear- 


ance and characteristics. One fought 
with such dash and decision that he 


“ Sutherland,” the Home of General Gordon 
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GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON 


Author of “ Reminiscences of the Civil War.” Copyright, 1903, 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


would have been noted wherever he 
might chanced to have fought a battle or 
led a charge; the other, with bull dog 
tenacity and precise military style, so 
characteristic of the English soldier. The 
two kinds were both needed in our Con- 
federate struggle. 

But men were great as warriors and 
citizens, and were recognized leaders of 
their people in war and in peace. At the 
close of the Civil struggle their different 
temperaments and early training natu- 
rally caused them to take different paths, 
but both worked for the common cause 
of their section’s upbuilding from the 
effects of a devastating war and the 
fostering of a patriotic spirit of fellow- 
ship and harmony between the sections. 

Longstreet was unfortunate in that he 
allied himself with the party in power, 
accepting absolutely what were termed 
the results of the war, seeking to adjust 
himself to new conditions. This, of 
course, was not regarded as the proper 


step, for to the general public 
it seemed a desertion from 
the ranks of his friends. 
Gordon, on the other hand, 
clung rigidly to his opinions 
as a Southern Democrat, and 
never allowed an opportunity 
to pass in which he might re- 
iterate his belief that the 
South was right in its posi- 
tion. At the same time, he 
urged the people to cherish 
no malice or bitterness, but to 
accept without a word the true 
arbitrament of arms and pro- 
ceed with all diligence to the 
upbuilding of their depleted 
fortunes and to the prosper- 
ing of their own section. 
This, of course, served to in- 
crease his fame and to make 
him at the time of his death 
practically “the people’s 
idol.” 

General Gordon was born 
in Upson County, Georgia, 
February 16th, 1832. His 
education was obtained at the 


University of Georgia, from 
which institution he gradu- 


ated. He was soon after- 
ward admitted to the bar and 
for a short while practiced 
law. He entered the Confederate serv- 
ice as a Captain, and quickly rose, 
step by step, to the position of 
Lieutenant-General. During the course 
of the fearful struggle he was shot eight 
times. He was Governor of Georgia 
and a United States Senator from the 
same State. At the close of his life he 
was a public lecturer and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Confederate Veterans. 
Probably the most notable trait of 
General Gordon as a soldier was his 
characteristic of dash. His power to 
force matters during the progress of a 
battle to an advantageous climax de- 
serves to rank him as a soldier of no 
mean ability, comparing favorably with 
any of the forceful generals of history. 
His impetuosity was remarkable; and yet 
his impetuosity of spirit was not carried 
to such an extent that hé was thereby 
unfitted for the performance of serious 
duties requiring forethought.and caution. 
Indeed, General Lee reposed. in_him the 
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utmost confidence and often gave him 
most delicate and difficult tasks to per- 
form. 

In all the Southern army there was no 
man superior to him as regards the man- 
agement of men in actual combat. His 
quick-wittedness was marvelous. Al- 
most in an instant could he deter- 
mine the best action to be taken during 
a battle when an unexpected crisis arose. 
He was ever ready to act when a change 
of tactics in actual battle became neces- 
sary, and subsequent results proved his 
ability when quickness of decision was 
required. Some one has aptly said that 
Gordon “ was al- 
ways ready at a 
moment’s notice to 
recognize instantly 
the best thing to 
be done when an 
unexpected situa- 
tion called for an 
entire change of 
tactics.” This was 
a valuable trait of 
character, for 


there are generals 


who do brilliant 
work and fight 
well on a set pro- 
gram, but who are 
confused and put 
to rout if details 
are not what they 
expected. 

Gordon was not 
at all Fabian in his 
conduct of a bat- 
tle. He never 
liked and seldom 
resorted to a re- 
treat movement 
during the progressof a battle; preferring 
always a succession of advances while 
the conflict raged. His uppermost 
thought seemed always to be, as was 
aptly stated by one of his friends, 
“Where and how can I most advantage- 
ously attack? ” 

In some respects his military tactics 
were like Stonewall Jackson’s, especially 
so in that he was continually busying 
himself searching for the enemy’s weak- 
est point; and, having found it, there 
quickly delivered his severest blow. His 
main idea seemed to be to watch for a gap 
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to break through the opposing forces or 
to find an unprotected flank. He always 
sought some vantage point where a 
smaller body could deliver an effective or 
demoralizing blow upon a larger one. 
This, of course, was essentially a strong 
point in a Southern General, as almost 
universally Southern troops had to meet 
bodies larger than their own. 

Strikingly characteristic of the tem- 
perament and whole life of the man was 
his army discipline. He never relied 
upon object lessons of severe punishment 
to keep the standard of his men up to a 
high mark. Steady improvement of the 
character and valor 
of his men at 
all times was his 
main reliance for 
good order and 
valiant service. 
While his troops 
were on the march 
he exercised a per- 
sonal watchfulness 
over them, noting 
carefully all de- 
partments and giv- 
ing praise or cen- 
sure wherever it 
was needed. Altho 
without military 
training Gordon 
drilled his men 
well. There seemed 
to have been born 
within him the 
ability to handle 
men. The secrets 
of the art of suc- 
cessful warfare 
seemed to come to 
him naturally. 

At the close of the war he laid aside 
all thought of further military service 
and bent himself to the task of making 
a living as a private citizen, with the 
same degree of energy which had caused 
him to rise from one place of distinction 
to another as a leader in the time of war. 

In the business world his mind ran 
on large schemes, some of which were 
carried through to a successful finish, 
while others failed. Several times he 
seemed to be on the verge of making a 
great fortune ; but, unfortunately, he died 
leaving only a modest sum. 
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As a lecturer he captivated his audi- 
ences wherever they gathered to hear 
him. In his lecture work there appeared 
the same spirit of dash and vivacity 
which were natural traits of his char- 
acter. By the strong force of his descrip- 
tive power and personal magnetism and 
sympathy he would draw his audiences 
to the hights upon which he stood, caus- 
ing them to weep or laugh as he chose. 

Long before he had thought of pre- 
paring his now famous “ Last Days of 
the Confederacy” he was often called 
upon to make addresses before the people 
of his native State. The tenor of all 
these public utterances was to urge his 
people to cling to their convictions, but 
to cherish no bitterness because of the 
result of the terrible conflict. Build up 
your wasted fortunes and bring back 
prosperity to your beloved section and 
assume once again the proud position 
you have always held in the American 
Union, was his constant plea. His lec- 
ture work gave a great general impulse 
to the feeling of fellowship and sympathy 
between the sections. He dealt entirely 


in facts and incidents in which both sides 


were equally interested,gand valor wher- 
ever found, whether North or South, was 
always given its due. His latest book,* 
which has just been published, was en- 
titled “ Reminiscences of the Civil War.” 

General Longstreet was born in Edge- 
field District of South Carolina in the 
vear 1821. He was, therefore, about 
eleven years the senior of General Gor- 
don. He graduated at West Point in 
1842 and served successively in the 
Mexican, Indian and Civil wars. After 
the war he became a Republican and was 
appointed Surveyor of Customs at New 
Orleans. Successivelv he held other im- 
portant public offices, such as Minister 
to Turkey, Postmaster of Gainesville, 
Ga., and United States District Marshal 
of Georgia. 

General Longstreet might well have 
been termed “an English soldier,” for 
he possessed all the notable traits of the 
English military leader. Unlike Gordon 
he was probably made a military chieftain 
by training rather than by natural abil- 
ity; tho he certainly possessed an un- 
usual amount of military genius. All of 
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his life training had been in the direction 
of a military career, and he was as often 
termed “a fighter pre-eminently.” He 
fought with an even steadiness and ten- 
acity so prominently characteristic of the 
English soldiery. 

Looking back over Longstreet’s life it 
can be readily seen that he would have 
been well suited to leadership in a war 
in Europe. Undoubtedly he would have 
made great fame on the field of battle at 
the head of some European army. His 
even, steady temperament was not exact- 
ly suited to the conditions and surround- 
ings of the average American battle field, 
and his disposition did not companion 
well with that of the average fiery 
Southerner. 

His military tactics carried out certain 
military principles and rules which had 
been drilled into him and become thus 
part of his military make-up. He aid- 
vanced along certain given lines to his 
climaxes, and no power could induce him 
to do differently. It is a well known 
fact that he differed with Lee in the con- 
duct of certain campaigns, and would 
have carried them on differently. But 
whether he would have been. mere suc- 
cessful is very uncertain, inasmuch as 
Longstreet was far inferior to Lee in 
that rare foresight for which this great 
commander was pre-eminent. No gen- 
eral has ever surpassed Lee in this re- 
spect; his ability to forecast the move- 
ment of his enemy in advance of its ac- 
tual occurrence was truly remarkable, 
and gave him a distinct advantage in the 
preparation for and actual conduct of a 
campaign. 

Another characteristic of Longstreet 
differentiating him from Lee and Gordon 
was that he was not inclined to take risks 
in making battle. Had he always pur- 
sued his own views he would rarely have 
entered a battle unless reasonably sure 
of a victory. The risk at the battle of 
Gettysburg, for instance, was no greater 
than the most careful and skillful general 
might have taken. Of course, there was 
a degree of uncertainty in the result of 
that battle and this risk was doubly em- 
phasized by the possibility that the con- 
cert of action should be exact and con- 
stant, according to the plan of Lee’s great 
military genius. 

Longstreet at all times had his com- 
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mand under splendid military control, 
and his discipline was of the best. He 
also had the utmost respect and confi- 
dence of his men and the esteem of the 
people at large, who generally ranked 
him next to Lee in ability. 

When he returned from the war he 
was in an impoverished condition. He 
possessed absolutely no business ability, 
having had no training along this line. 
The making of a living therefore pre- 
sented to him more difficulties than the 
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thus turning away from them at a criti- 
cal period. But it can be considered that 
General Longstreet believed he could bet- 
ter serve his people in that way than in 
any other. Certainly there is no ground 
for any suspicion that when he accepted 
the office from General Grant there was 
in his or Grant’s mind any idea that he 
could be used as.a political tool. 
Longstreet was severely crticised by 
some who imagined that he was to be 
made use of to draw at least a part of 
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GENERAL STEPHEN D. LEE 


Second and First in Command of the Confederate Forces 


plan for and execution of a battle. There 
may have been but one field open to him. 
He had friends who could help him into 
a position where he could serve his sec- 
tion and his country, according to his 
views at that time, and no stern criticism 
need ruthlessly to condemn him for yield- 
ing to the spirit of kindness which sought 
to help him. 

General Grant, being a warm personal 
friend and distantly related to him, of- 
fered and urged that he accept office 
under the new order and conditions ex- 
isting soon after the surrender. He 
did so, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
Southern people, who felt that he was 


the army into the support of the Repub- 
lican Party. But looking back to that 
period there is no ground for this suspi- 
cion. In fact, it does not appear that his 
be.ng a Republican was ever used by 
himself to induce others to join the ranks 
of the party. ; 

It was unfortunate for him that he 
disassociated himself from the Confed- 
erate soldiers with whom he fought. It 
was their great regret that he never 
joined them in their reunions. This 
might have been due to the fact that he 
feared he would not have been welcome 
among them, but in this he was vastly 
mistaken. It is thought by many that 
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his apparent lack of interest in Confed- 
erate affairs and comradeship was the 
reason why his funeral demonstrations 
were not equal to those of General Gor- 
don. The great bodies of the young peo- 
ple of the South had never come in con- 
tact with him. They knew little of him 
personally, and they had grown to re- 
gard him as a great military leader, 
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whose attachment to the cause for which 
he had fought with their fathers had 
grown cold. 

But Gordon and Longstreet will each 
have an exalted place in the history of 
the Confederate war, and their memories 
will be cherished as two good types of 
the American soldier. 

ATLANTA, Ga, 
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The Short Days—An Idyl 


BY E. P. 


POWELL 


Autuor or “Our Herepity From Gop,” * WinpspreaAks, HEDGES AND SHELTERS,’ Etc, 


HERE is always something old- 
fashioned about winter. We can- 
not change it; but summer is 

utterly different from the summer of our 
grandfathers. Winter is methodical, 
conventional, always white-robed, but 
dark-dayed and stingy of sunlight. It 
has a curious way of closing in upon us 
by degrees. The days have been drop- 
ping off minutes and half minutes, for a 
good while before we notice it. But 
when we have to light a lamp for our 
six-o’clock supper the sage remark is 
made, How short the days are! In the 
morning we lie abed later, and miss the 
exhilaration of bird song. 

October 1st—We have already begun 
to get ready for winter. It takes one- 
third of the year to get into the leafless 
days, and to get well out of them again. 
The orioles left us about the first of Sep- 
tember. Yesterdav the catbirds went 
away. My dearest friend among them 
spent a day about my window, crooning 
a good-by. God bless the dear bird, and 
bring him safely back again in the 
spring! Dear me! but what lots of fine 
things we have to get along without. 
There are no birds left now except the 
seed-eaters. If we were not so busy gath- 
ering crops it would be pitifully lone- 
some. How much we do owe to these 
feathered cousins of ours. It is lucky 
that we have so much to do, picking ap- 
ples, digging potatoes, husking corn, 
bringing in the huge loads of pumpkins. 
The wagons rattle through the valley 


after fresh loads. Is there anything in 
the world more delicious than an apple 
orchard in October? The Scarlet Spit- 
zenburgs remind us of childhood, but 
the Northern Spies and Baldwins are 
newcomers—full of competitive juices. 
The old-fashioned orchard was made up 
mostly of seedlings, high-limbed, and 
grafted at the top; and we boys liked to 
climb forty feet to sit up among the 
crimson apples. Now apple trees are 
low-limbed, and bend to the grass with 
their yellow and scarlet globes. The 
sun sets before six o’clock, and we can 
hardly get in a good day’s work. At this 
rate we shall not have everything housed 
before the snow flakes begin to be shaken 
out of the sky. <A potato bin in the 
country cellar is a jolly thing to look 
at. It will never do to run the risk of 
a freeze before the bin is filled. 
November trst.—There is “lots of 
work ” yet to do; and the sun sets a little 
after five. I have still a few string beans 
every day fresh from the garden. It 
is a trick that I have of breaking down 
a few poles of late sorts, and covering 
them with armfuls of hay on the cold 
days. But beside these everything is 
frozen and brown. The apple orchards 
are pretty well cleaned up; the farmers 
are busy picking up the cider apples and 
rushing them to the mill. Yet it is true, 
as some one has said, that if God put off 
freezing weather until July, some men 
would not get their apples picked. Others 
always sit down in snow and _ slop 
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to husk their corn. A few rose buds on 
Hermosa, Meteor, or Coquette de Alps 
take advantage of warm days and throw 
open very welcome flowers. I find my- 
self turning, however, to the rich, warm 
red of the barberry bushes and the high 
bush cranberries. These defy winter and 
carry summer color through the shortest 
of the short days. The grape vines are 
trimmed as fast as possible, and laid 
down from their trellises. The berry 
canes are cut and burned. A good com- 
fortable compost is spread over the 
strawberries—not to prevent their freez- 
ing, but their thawing during the win- 
ter. We also bind coats of straw about 
a few half hardy shrubs, and begin to 
hill up the roses. Snipping frosts have 
blackened the dahlias, and sprawled the 
nasturtiums flat on the ground. We 
have dug a few lilac bushes, and spireas, 
and lemon lilies, to box for winter blos- 
soming in the window. 

Look over the lawns and gardens and 
you will see what a fine thing it is that 
winter does not close in on us suddenly. 
You can see right through the magnolias 
and elms and maples; and you begin to 
marvel at the beauty of the naked trees. 
Just to the right stands a big persimmon 
tree, without one single leaf, but hang- 
ing all over with rich golden balls of 
fruit—the only fruit that the frost can- 
not damage. The eye drops upon one 
field after another, in the distance, out 
of which we have taken harvests, that we 
know are stored away to make us safe 
from hunger. Thank God! let the win- 
ter come, let the snows shroud the earth, 
the Father rules! The Thanksgiving 
mood begins to come upon us. It is 
just as natural as the mood of spring 
and that of summer. It needs no pro- 
clamation of the President ; we could not 
help giving thanks if we would. The 
little mother takes charge of the world; 
she will teach us how to put our grati- 
tude into rhythm. Everything hangs on 
a decent kitchen—I mean, woman’s 
laboratory. Thanksgiving marks the 
real close of the growing and the har- 
vesting year. We have got through 
with our work, and hung up our tools. 
The coal is in the bins; the cellars are 
banked up; the double windows are in 
place. Nature turns a screw to suggest 
to us that we had better be ready. The 
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sun sets before five o’clock ; it rises after 
seven. We eat two of our meals by 
lamplight. The evenings grow long and 
social. Plays are developed, and with 
music become the center of life. 
December 1st.—We are eating the last 
of the grapes—except a few varieties that 
are in storage for another month. 
Spitzenburg puddings and pumpkin pies 
are inorder. A few of the Put-off family 
are dragging in corn stalks through the 
snow. ‘This is a curious family, but it 
is a big one. When the storm begins 
they scramble ; but in good weather they 
never look before them. Their pumpkins 
are always frosted; and their corn is al- 
ways moldy... They wait for the Janu- 
ary thaw to dig their potatoes. The 
premonitory signs of Christmas begin 
about this time. We long ago made up 
our minds, and we said it very em- 
phatically, not to get up any fuss this 
year. We positively would not spend so 
much money on Christmas presents. But 
the symptoms are here again and we can- 
not help it. As we fell into the Thanks- 


‘giving mood, so the Christmas tide picks 


us up. Every maid is stitching for dear 
life, and we begin to make up the list 
of those that really must not be forgotten. 
What would these short days be good 
for, or how could we stand them, but for 
these blessed intrusions of generous 
sentiment. Our hearts melt in spite of 
us, and our purses loosen their strings. 
It surely is a sort of divine disease of 
the season—a panic of good will. We 
begin to like picking out presents—only 
with an occasional gasp, and a congratu- 
latory hug that Christmas doesn’t come 
but once a year. The presents accu- 
mulate. The list grows. It is more 
blessed to. give than to receive. You 
have not a thought left about getting, 
only of giving. Bless the Lord for 
Christmas! It is the June of the soul’s 
summer. Come now! clear the table of 
gifts, or we shall never have our break- 
fast. I ‘phoned across the valley to 
Father Dan, to know what he was to 
have for dinner. “Chicken pie, of 
course,” he sung along the wires, “ and 
you shall have the wish bone.” Dear old 
Father Dan, he keeps the spirit of the 
olden days into the new. 

January 1st.—There is something curi- 
ous about these little bits of days that 
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make up the middle of the winter. It is 
hardly worth while getting out of bed 
at all—just for eight hours—no morn- 
ing, and no evening; only a middle to 
the day. Why have we folk not yet 
learned to hibernate? Nature works out 
some of her best problems with the ani- 
mals—the other animals I mean, Not 
to say too muchaboutit,if a man lies abed 
twelve or thirteen hours, and eats two 
hours more, then dozes and reads two 
more, what has he left? I sincerely be- 
lieve it would be a good thing for us if 
we could take one solid sleep from Christ- 
mas to Easter. Nor am I quite sure that 
in some of the evolutions of the future 
a race will not come about that can put 
itself away for a month or two at a time, 
instead of being stupid and half alive. 
it may be true that man has been lifted 
above the beast by increased restlessness, 
foresight as well as hindsight—that is, by 
eternal watchfulness. If so, nerves have 
certainly run ahead of muscle; and by 
and by they will wear out the muscle 
altogether. Every animal has a better 
system of rest than man. It sleeps to 
recuperate ; it lies down after eating and 
working. Man only crowds restlessly 
on. Think of a collie sitting upright, by 
the hour, letting his legs grow into 
hands! How stupid, to be sure! He will 
soon be compelled to read a newspaper, 
or to write out his emotions with a pen. 
He will begin to be metaphysical ; demon- 
strating the advantage of losing two 
good legs, and gettings two hands that 
he does not know what to do with. At 
last, driven by the rage of restlessness, 
he dreams out a theology of eternal rest. 
Poor collie! Why-not lie down occa- 
sionally and rest now? 

I consult the almanac! Already, in 
December, we gain five minutes; by the 
end of January we shall have gained one 
full hour, and that will be duplicated in 
February. What a delicious thing it jis 
to have this power of anticipation. We 
are thinking of the first blue bird. A 
stray robin or two have been about all 
winter, hiding in the evergreens, and 
picking up a living, nobody knows how. 
Nuthatches, chicadees, woodpeckers, 
grosbeaks, cedar birds and others, have 
been around the house through all these 
short days, sometimes twenty at a time; 
picking the bits of suet and lean meat 


-winter bondage. 
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that we keep everywhere hanging about 
the vines and trees for them, or chopped 
up in boxes. They vary the food by 
hunting all over our trees for the eggs 
of noxious insects. Being honest coun- 
try folk, we sit down to the supper table 
at six o’clock, and rub our hands with 
a“ Well! Well! weshall very soon be able 
to eat once more by daylight.” But the 
next day is lowery, and for twenty-four 
hours we see no sun. It is dark at five 
o'clock. “ Put away the books and the 
needles,” we hear the mother say, “ forthe 
eyes must not be used by twilight,” and 
really these days there is little but twi- 
light. The cold waves have rolled over 
us in rapid succession. We have had 
hardly one day for a month that we could 
stand still out in the sunshine, to thaw 
out the blood. Boys and girls have 
coasted the hillsides until even that 
boisterous fun is no longer satisfactory. 
In the kitchen they are frying doughnuts. 
By the way, there is no room in any 
house, ancient or modern, that is quite 
equal to the kitchen, in winter. There 
we can parch the corn, and there we can 
crack the butternuts, and there we can 
make the molasses candy. In fact, it is 
in the kitchen that one can be jolly 
during these short days. The kitchen, 
rightly looked upon, is the most wonder- 
ful place in the world. It is a chemical 
laboratory, where woman creates and 
synthesizes, instead of merely analyzing 
as in other laboratories. It is not a bad 
room for playing checkers and dominoes. 
The heat of the kitchen stove has some- 
thing more cheerful in it than that which 
comes through registers. 

February 1st.—Another longing is on 
us—an undefinable, but irresistible, crav- 
ing for things that are green. We want 
the world back again, delivered of its 
All we can do is to 
start for the grocery to buy spinach, 
string beans, succotash and asparagus. 
It is my private opinion that there is no 
vegetable in the world quite equal to 
asparagus—green, juicy, real genuine 
asparagus, on toast. The chiefest achieve- 
ment of modern life is the canning of 
spring and summer, to be enjoyed when 
we have this longing come upon us in the 
white short days. Yet, after all, we try 
one thing and then another, without quite 
getting satisfaction. They only ease 
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over the days, until we can get out to 
hunt the first dandelions, under the 
hedges, and the water cresses by the 
springs. 

A couple of warm days have melted 
a part of the snow. There is a patch 
of bare brown ground behind one of the 
hedges, where I can stand on the dear 
old earth and rub my feet on last year’s 
sod. It is dry and it is brown, but I 
know the heart is green. And I know, 
too, that under the soil, under the snow, 
the hyacinth bulbs have felt something 
that I have felt, and are stirring—and 
swelling, and pushing, and getting reddy. 
Perhaps it is the same feeling that sends 
me around to the grocer. One month 
yet before the blue birds! The sun rises 
at seven, and it sets at half-past five. We 
are evidently crawling out of the hollow 
log. The farmer looks over his seed, and 
he thinks that he must try one or more 
of the new potatoes; and he tells the 
boys that, if they will plant a melon patch 
in the middle of the corn field, the rogues 
will probably not find it. What is the 
origin of that code of morals that allows 
boys—and men—to steal melons and 
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grapes, but not potatoes and peas? It 
is a psychological question worth some 
attention. 

The getting ready process goes on 
more rapidly. As February wanes the 
days wax. All one night the South wind 
roars, and there comes in the morning 
a deluge. The sun shines with July 
glory, and makes a complete houseclean- 
ing all over the hillsides. The water runs 
in rivulets, in brooks, in torrents. The 
great creek in the valley swells its banks 
and floods the gardens and the cellars. 
The hens cackle ; the dogs bark ; the bees 
come out of their hives with inquisitive 
flights ; the dandelions begin to grow small 
leaves; the woodpeckers tap the hollow 
apple trees, and the farmers tap the maple 
groves; a few butterflies flit to taste the 
sweet chips, and the farm boys haul out 
the plows and oil them ready to turn 
the glebe. Over the hills one blue morn- 
ing a blue bird cuts the air with a whistle. 
They are coming! They are on the way! 
Winter is dead! Long live the spring! 
The short days are over with. The sun 
will soon rise at four o’clock, and the 
cows will be turned out to pasture. 

Cuinton, N, Y. 
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A Valentine 


BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 


HE, 


Dan Cupi went to shoot one day,— 
He flushed three hearts upon the way. 
One was so hard, his arrow broke 
At every stroke; 
One was so soft, no barbs so bold 
Could in it hold; 
And one was fair, and sweet, and sound,— 
He quickly brought it to the ground. 
Now, tell me truly, maiden mine, 
Which heart was thine, 

My Valentine? 


SHE. 


A sportsman’s tale! None of the three 
He tells of was the heart in me,— 
The soft, the hard, nor yet the sound 
He boasts he brought to ground. 
At others yet, 
(Did he forget?) 
He leveled his artillery ; 
And shot and shot again, 
And ever shot in vain,— 
He missed them clear, you see! 
Of these was mine, 
My gallant fine, 
But not at all my Valentine! 
Princeton, N. J. 





The Drama 


HE operas produced at the S 
Metropolitan Opera House this 
winter, as we said last month, 

continue to be altogether the most nota- 
ble dramatic productions in the city. 
The operas selected for presentation 
have been interesting and representa- 
tive of the most various schools of 
music. The management has shown a 
catholicity of taste and a freedom from 
addiction to any particular school or 
composer which are creditable to it in 
the highest degree. Such specimens 
of the melodious and florid Italian 
school as “L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
“The Magic Flute” have been pre- 
sented with the same admirable care and 
perfection as the representatives of the 
more serious modern school, such as 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “ Tannhauser ” 
and “ Aida,” and upon the whole no 
lover of operatic music can complain that 
the opera this winter in New York has 
not been produced in a manner uniformly 
complete and noble. Mr. Conried’s man- 
agement has never been surpassed in this 
city. 

The most admirable dramatic enter- 
tainments in the past month have been 
the plays produced by Miss Ada Rehan. 
Miss Rehan has been, for many years, 
easily the greatest actress of comedy on 
the American stage; and, indeed, with 
perhaps the exception of Miss Ellen 
Terry, on any English speaking stage. 
She has appeared this winter in New 
York in three of the best comedies in 
the English language, Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew” and “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal.” Her acting in 
all of these plays has long been recog- 
nized as of the very highest artistic rank. 
She has never acted with more finished 
art and charm than this winter, and her 
matchless voice and the touch of drollery 
which she gives to a humorous sentence 
are as witching as ever. She has been well 
supported by Mr. Otis Skinner and a 
competent company. She appeared at 
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the Lyric Theater, one of the most 
comfortable and attractive of the new 


pu theaters of the city, where this season 


great plays have been admirably pro- 
duced. It is much to have had a chance 
again to hear the stately and beautiful 
poetry of Shakespeare, or the brilliant 
wit of Sheridan, instead of the dreary 
and vapid style of prose in which so 
many modern plays are written. 

The prettiest modern play, of the 
innocent heroine style, with the scene 
laid in our own times, which has been 
produced in New York recently, is 
“Merely Mary Ann,” in which Miss 
Eleanor Robson takes the leading 
part. The play is neatly written, 
and has throughout an atmosphere 

of innocence and sweetness which is 
very charming. Miss Robson’s acting 
in it is of very great merit and of 
still greater promise. She ought to reach 
a very high rank in her profession. She 
is well supported by Edwin Arden and 
the other members of the company, and 


~ 














Miss Ada Rehan as Portia in “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” at the Lyric Theatre 
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the play is one which can be recom- 
mended most cordially. 

“ Little Mary,” by Barrie, produced at 
the Empire Theater, has much of the 
quaint and fantastic element so notice- 
able in all of Barrie’s books and plays, 
and has a good deal in it that is amusing 
and enjoyable, but the play is so defective 
in any dramatic continuity or movement 
that it is, upon the whole, somewhat dis- 
appointing, altho amusing and ‘=terest- 


“The Misses Hunter,’ 


ing by reason of its whimsicality. It is 
very well acted, the entire company 
working well together. 

“Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, is bright and clever. The 
scene is laid in a Western army post, and 
the play turns on the prank of a young 
officer, who pretends to hold up a stage, 
on a wager, on the same night when an 
actual robbery occurs, and who is con- 
sequently charged with robbery and mur- 
der. The subject is one which most 
dramatists would have treated coarsely, 
with plenty of shooting and horrors in 
sight of the audience. Mr. Davis is too 
clever a writer to commit such an error, 
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and the style of the play as written is 
unusually attractive and _ interesting 
throughout, and the acting is extremely 
good. This is a genuine American play, 
giving a graphic picture of army life on 
the alkali plains, and is, upon the whole, 
the best play of that kind that has been 
produced in recent years in New York. 
“The Secret of Polichinelle” is said 
to have had a great success in Europe, 
and it has a certain interest, but it is thin 





* by John S. Sargent 


and talky, and, like most French attempts 
to be good, it is so very, very good. It 
reminds one of those collections of contes 
pour les jeunes filles, to be read by the 
Mademoiselles in the class at boarding 
school. It is well played; the parts.of 
both “ Monsieur ” and “ Madame Jouve- 
nel”’ are capitally done, particularly the 
part of “ Madame Jouvenel,” by Mrs. 
Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. The old lady 
as represented by her is a dear. 

To the lovers of the serious drama, 
those who believe that the stage can give 
lessons in life instead of furnishing mere 
amusement and distraction, the presenta- 
tion of Ibsen’s “ A Doll’s House,” at the 
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Manhattan Theater, was of importance, 
for it showed that a deeper impression 
can be made by reality and earnestness 
than by ranting and red lights. As Wagner 
had to originate a new style of singing, 
so Ibsen has to create his own actors, for 
those who have been accustomed to or- 
dinary plays find it hard to rid them- 
selves of the tricks and conventions which 
have made the word “ theatrical ” an ap- 
probious epithet. Miss France Hamilton 
gave a new “Nora,” ineffective and 
sometimes inaudible in the first act, and 
the Ibsenites, who have very fixed ideas 
of the part, shook their heads, but as she 
developed her conception of the char- 
acter and showed her strength, she won 
more and more of her audience to a be- 
lief in her interpretation. Mr. Albert 
Bruning as “Dr. Rank” did splendid 
work, and Mrs. Viola Fortescue made 
a real person out of “ Mrs, Linden,” and 
so discredited the critics, who have al- 
ways said the réle was a mere dummy. 
In the dramatization of a book there 
is an inevitable coarsening and loss of 


Memories, by J. W. Alexander 


some of the finest qualities, and in the 
staging of “The Virginian” what is 
dramatic in Owen Wister’s novel be- 
comes melodramatic, and what is realistic 
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becomes conventional. But it makes a 
good play, nevertheless. Mr. Dustin 
Farnum was a satisfactory “ Virginian,” 
when he did not forget his dialect, but 
nobody would have suspected that 
“Molly Wood” was a Yankee school- 
ma’am if she had not said she was. Medi- 
cine Bow without a tin can and a Wyo- 
ming ranch house with climbing roses 
and sweet corn are amusingly inappro- 
priate. Mr. Wister has introduced a 
musical “ Trampas-motif,” which is very 
effective, and we wish he would try his 
hand at an opera. 

In the performance of “ Raffles, Ama- 
teur Cracksman,” at the Princess The- 
ater, considerable liberty has been taken 
with the text of the book as originally 
written by Hornung, but the play is well 
acted, exciting and of considerable 
power. Kyrle Bellew, as “ A. J. Raffles,” 
the “ gentleman ” burglar, is very realis- 
tic, but Stanton Elliott, as “ Bunny,” by 
no means carries out the ideal suggested 
in the book. E. M. Holland, as “ Captain 
Bedford,” is very satisfactory. “ Raffles” 

is decidedly worth seeing de- 
spite a mock-heroic curtain- 


raiser. 
& 


Philadelphia’s Annual 
Art Event 


The directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts save Philadelphians 
much vain wandering in 
search of good art by gather- 
ing together annually in one 
place most of the best things 
of recent American produc- 
tion. Non-Philadelphians 
would certainly find it worth 
while to make a trip 
to see the nine hundred in- 
teresting works shown in the 
seventy-third exhibition of 
this society. A few of the 
most remarkable are here re- 
produced. 

Among the portraits are 
satisfactory groups of pic- 
tures by two men who are en- 
tirely opposed to each other in 

temperament. If Sargent is Court Painter 
to Fashion of the time, Wilton Lock- 
wood is certainly the painter of the 
thinking man in the aspects of him that 
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clothes do not make. Chief among the 
seven Sargents is the large canvas of the 
‘“ Misses Hunter,” as unmistakably Eng- 
lish in every way as the “Mrs. Wid- 
ener,” seen here at the Portrait 
Show, is American, and 
painted with a quieter energy 
more suitable to the spirit of 
their types. This picture holds 
together in color better than 
the “Three Graces” of the 
Royal Academy of 1900, tho in 
neither group may we look for 
Sargent’s greatest success. 
The most significant of Mr. 
Lockwood’s four portraits is 
that of Grover Cleveland, a 
work certain to be judged 
partly according to the manner 
of approach to the subject, 
Here we have nothing of the 
personality with which Mr. 
Cleveland’s warm haters deal 
humorously. Zorn painted that 
side. Lockwood gives us the 
Cleveland in whom a large 
number of his fellow citizens 
have unceasingly believed. It 
is a portrait of the reserved 
man of intellectually attained 
convictions. Lockwood’s meth- 
od seems very simple. He 
does so little with “ motives; ” 
his technic is a convention of his own in- 
vention, and he varies it little, but of all 
our portrait painters he is the one who 
gets farthest from paintiness and has 
most of the character-creating power. His 
mannerisms, in the thin impasto and the 
personal color convention prevent many 
from appreciating his remarkable insight. 
Cecilia Beaux has never done a better 
thing than the portrait of a child in yel- 
low gown and sandals. It is the most 
beautiful child portrait since the “ Bea- 
trice Goelet,” of Sargent. There are four 
typical Whistlers; two of them of more 
elementally rich color than he usually 
used. Two of Dewing’s delicate studies 
of women are shown. He, too, has. his 
own conventions and uses them exquis- 
itely. Among Mr. Chase’s five canvases 
it is difficult to consider anything except 
the astonishingly masterly still-life of 
ish, than which it is hard to imagine a 
betier piece of painting. 
Of figure pictures other than portraits 


there are many good ones. There is 
Mary Cassatt’s “ Caress.” One might 
do with this strong painter’s work as 
Bernard Shaw did with his plays, divide 


The Caress, by Mary Cassatt 


them into the “ Pleasant ” and the “ Un- 


pleasant.” “The Caress” belongs to 
the pleasant set. The luxuriously lolling 
child being kissed by the nice, affection- 
ate little girl, and the disinterested young 
woman in gray-green velvet, are man- 
aged with utmost technical skill. But, as 
usual, when John W. Alexander’s work 
in figure composition is present it ex- 
ceeds the others in this genre in interest. 
his “ Memories” is one of the most 
perfectly successful things in line and 
color and tone that he has painted. It is 
musical in its special appeal to sense. He 
is a painter who presents rather than 
represents, and his mode of doing so 
leaves aside ordinary painter’s methods. 
Four landscapes by Ernest Lawson re- 
call pleasurably the poetic work of the 
late J. H. Twachtman, and are the most 
sensitively felt of the direct renderings 
of nature shown. Redfield’s “ Surf” is 
a marine unequaled by any other in the 
exhibition,’ even remembering the pres- 
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ence of Winslow Homer’s “ Early Morn- 
ing, Coast of Maine.” Ranger’s “ Sheep 
Pasture’ is one of the best landscapes. 
Ben Foster’s “ Night-fall’’ and “ Late 
Afternoon,” and Ochtman’s “ Early 
Evening ” are sincere and tender render- 
ings of these most mysterious hours. 

The sculptures shown include nearly 
all that were at the Sculpture Society 
exhibition here, and others. Among 
them the impression gained at the New 
York exhibition of the value of the work 
of Gutzon Borglum deepens. His “ Por- 
trait Mask” is as certain as Sargent’s 
* Widener,” and his “ Nero” is as in- 
ventive as the other is realistic. 


a 
Arts of the East 


We now have yearly sales in New 
York of all the various works peculiar 
to the Japanese and Chinese genius, and 
while the development of our taste for 
these things is remarkable, it is even 
more remarkable that any real connois- 
seurship has not been attained. If the 
taste trained by our Western ideals 
would even trust itself a little more, we 
might get at the actual beauties of the 
Eastern arts more simply and naturally. 
The Japanese themselves are amused by 
most European and American judgments 
of their arts, yet in presenting’ their col- 
lections to the American people they too 
often seem to feel obliged to conform to 
some of our more foolish requirements 
in the things we buy, our absurd worship 
of the non-essentials, as in the matter of 
dates, for instance. Mr. Matsuki fur- 
nishes his catalog for a New York 
sale with dates far more glibly than 
would a Japanese expert at home. But 
at both the Matsuki and Yamanaka sales 
in January there were things which were 
beautiful, whether they were done in the 
years to which they were assigned or 
not; carvings in jade and stone and 
wood, lacquers and inlays—all of what 
might be called the every-day art of old 
Japan, judging from the quantity of it 
that seemed marvelously well done even 
to an observer not a specialist. At the 
Matsuki sale were beautiful specimens of 
Chinese and Japanese pewter of familiar 
shapes, but unique in treatment and ma- 
terial. More difficult to classify in any 
ordinary ways of judging were the pro- 
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ductions based upon the lines and con- 
tcurs given in the natural wearing and 
rotting away of wood and the weather- 
ing of its color by rain and sea, helped 
out by just the right amount of carving 
or added color to suggest a scene or a 


figure. 
. Js 


An Attempt to Regenerate the 
Drama 


It is all very well to say that the 
drama of to-day is vitiated, that it mirrors 
life from a debased and untrue stand- 
point. One may rage against all the 
ills and evils, from the ticket speculator 
and exorbitant prices to immorality. But 
the man who by actual example can show 
how needlessly pernicious these evils are, 
who, by producing the worthy play 
worthily, can point out what flippant and 
degraded plays we have tolerated, that 
man will do more than all the writers 
who ever protested toward the regenera- 
tion of the drama and the establishment 
of an enlightened theater. And it is in 
this light that Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
project, The Century Players, is to be 
viewed. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is a playwright of re- 
pute, and has had managerial training. 
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Few better know the commercialism of 
the present American stage; but this 
knowledge has made him realize that 
there is a place for a higher and better 
product—for the artistic and literary en- 
tertainment which an enlighted man can 
enjoy without insult to his intellect. “As 
a result he has formed a stock company 
known as The Century Players. The 
first production, on the 22d of this month, 
at the Savoy Theater, will be Shake- 
speare’s “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
This will be followed by an American 
play, after which will come a revival 
of Lester Wallack’s famous success, 
“Ours,” to be followed in turn by an- 
other American comedy. A production 
of “ Othello,” cast to the full strength of 
the company, is announced. In addition 
to these productions there is to be a 
series Of literary matinees upon which 
occasions there will be seen dramas by 
Ibsen, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Sudermann, 
etc. 

In The Century Players there will be 
no “star,” and no play shall run over 
four weeks. The aim is to encourage 
American writers, the hope being to in- 
duce well-known literary men as well as 
those unknown to turn their talents to- 
ward the stage. In regard to the smaller, 
but none the less aggravating abuses, 
Mr. Rosenfeld proposes to correct the 
extortionate prices now paid for seats. 
Good seats may be had for a dollar, with 
a few choice ones at a dollar and a half. 
The ticket speculator will be done away 
with once and for all and the practice of 
sending the best seats to the hotels will 
be discontinued. Even in the matter of 
billboards and show window advertising 
—a thing distasteful to many—care has 
been taken. All announcements will be 
made through the newspaper column. 

This experiment is one which will be 
watched by the whole country. If it suc- 
ceeds it will unquestionably be imitated 
all over the land. If it fails, it will make 
any subsequent attempts at reforming the 
American stage very disheartening. We 
hope that success will crown Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s efforts. 

& 


The Orchestral Problem 


On January 29th the enthusiasm of 
New York over its rejuvenated Philhar- 
monic Society suffered relapse. For on 
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that occasion the orchestra under Victor 
Herbert sank far back toward its fa- 
miliar and deplorable form of previous 
seasons. To blame Mr. Herbert for this 
disappointment is a proceeding more ob- 
vious than just. True, he is not so potent 
a conductor as his celebrated predeces- 
sors in the series: Colonne, Kogel or 
Wood. But in this case one must seek 
beyond the conductor’s platform for the 
causes of the discrepancy. In a word, 
the New York musician has been spoiled 
by a vicious orchestral system; and the 
admirable work of the Philharmonic this 
season has been done under an abnormal 
stimulus, which is bound to lose its ef- 
fectiveness with its novelty. 

Why have three cities in America bet- 
ter orchestras than the metropolis? Sim- 
ply because those ochestras have been 
put upon a sound and rational basis. In 
Boston, Chicago and Pittsburg the 
players are under contract to give all 
their time to the rehearsals and concerts 
of the organization during the season. 
They rehearse daily and sometimes twice 
a day. The labor unions have but little 
power over these orchestras. In Boston 
the players are, in fact, non-union men. 
The control of the conductors is absolute. 

In New York the players, however, 
are paid at the union rate for each con- 
cert and rehearsal, all except the 60 
members of the Philharmonic Society, 
who share the proceeds of their series. 
Their time is their own. Consequently 
the symphony concerts are distinctly a 
side issue. Most of the musicians have 
theater positions, which they significantly 
entitle their “‘ business,” and it is no un- 
common thing for a man to rush from 
the symphony to play at an all-night 
dance or to parade the streets in a brass 
band. The evil effect of such side ac- 
tivities upon tone and technique—espe- 
cially of the wind choirs—may hardly 
be exaggerated. 

Such a state of affairs has changed 
the rehearsal from a daily necessity into 
a luxury and vitiated the authority of 
the conductor, while in the Philharmonic 
a co-operative system has arisen which 
places in the hands of the player the bal- 
ance of authority—and gives him an easy 
sense of equality with his leader. 

Royce, our foremost philosopher, states 
that the Declaration of Independence in 
declaring all men naturally equals“ is 
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founded upon specatative principles that 
have been rendered meaningless by the 
modern doctrine of evolution.” Whatever 
effect this doctrine of equality may have 
had elsewhere, its effect on the orches- 
tral music of New York has been de- 
moralizing. The baton of the conductor 
must be a rod of iron. When it loses its 
potency the orchestra is doomed. The 
player, once innoculated with the doc- 
trine of “ equality,’ adopts a Cassian 
attitude toward his musical Cesar. 
Authority galls him; he grows insubor- 
dinate and exchanges the spirit of an 
art union for that of a labor union. Now 
the pseudo musician in New York out- 
numbers the artist by ten to one. He 
controls the action of the Musical Union; 
and, accordingly, we have the concert 
hall fiddler and the band man dictating 
to our orchestral conductors and ham- 
pering them at every turn. Such a sys- 
tem tends to evolve the conscientious 
musician into the impudent mechanic, 
playing with one eye on the ‘clock and 
quite ready to “ quit work ” in the middle 
of a note on the stroke of twelve. 

The Philharmonic Society announces 
that its present plan of inviting different 
celebrated conductors for its concerts will 
be continued another year. New York 
has congratulated itself on the apparent 
miracle accomplished by this expedient. 

But there will be little ground for 
optimism should it elect another perma- 
nent conductor under the old system. 
At the hands of his old fellow musicians 
Victor Herbert has met with the con- 
tempt accorded to the proverbial native 
prophet. And familiarity will quickly 
breed a similar fate for any conductor 
who assumes charge of an orchestra on a 
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financial basis no sounder than any of 
which New York boasts. A fair example 
of the work of the Philharmonic under 
ordinary conditions is exhibited by the 
Wetzler Orchestra. The personelle is 
practically the same; it is a miniature 
“Philharmonic.” Its performance is to 
be deplored for the poor attack, for the 
lack of spirit, for the raucousness of the 
brass; for the unreliability and falsity 
of the wood-wind and the coarse, thick 
tone of the strings. Wetzler secures re- 
sults as much the better as his talent 
exceeds that of Walter Damrosch. The 
cause of his failure lies in the system and 
its effect on the attitude and proficiency 
of the players under him. The situation 
may best be comprehended by a visit to 
one of his rehearsals. There this serious 
and able musician commands little re- 
spect or authority, and the atmosphere 
is as earnestly artistic as that of a sopho- 
more eating club at college. 

The other orchestras of New York 
tell the same tale, only in rougher 
language. 

There is none fit for a moment to rank 
with the organizations of Boston, Chi- 
cago or Pittsburg. 

But that the New York musician is 
not hopelessly demoralized has been 
shown by the recent brilliant perform- 
ances under the novel and evanescent 
stimulus of foreign batons. 

New York needs fewer orchestras and 
more rehearsals. And a few generous 
guarantors, by demolishing the co-opera- 
tive system, by placing each player under 
contract and arming some great con- 
ductor with absolute authority, might in 
a short time dignify the musical metrop- 
olis of the world with a fitting orchestra. 


For Thee 


BY MARY A. MASON 


A LARK should sing for thee at dawn, 
If I could have my way; 

A nightingale should sing at eve, 
And I would sing all day. 


Thou shouldst not.see one sparrow fall, 
Nor know what men call pain, 

Nor dream the heart could those less white 
Than angels entertain. 


Thy days should all be sunshine long, 
Thy nights have no alarms,— 

The darkness only send thee home 
To nestle in my arms. 


When on glad wings thou takest flight 
To that more radiant sphere, 
I_would be here to say farewell 
And there to greet thee, dear. 
BincuamTon, N. Y. 
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A Forest Hearth* 


Ir is easier to dramatize life in the 
city than in the country. When the 
scenes of a novel are laid in a great city, 
the domestic center is somewhere be- 
tween a drawing room or a tenement 
house, the landscape varies little from 
pavements to roof tops, and the move- 
ment of every character is regulated by 
the infantry march of the crowd. With- 
in these narrow limits demonstrations of 
human nature are more or less artificial, 
easily learned and easily written out. 
But every man has a sort of originality 
in his natural element. There is a free- 
dom in the fields and skies that enlarges 
his definition and makes him, indeed, a 
creature of the imagination. And so 
when an author chooses the scenes of his 
story from Nature herself, he must prove 
himself a real artist if he succeeds in his 
undertaking. The life of the man must 
correspond in some occult sense with 
the genius of things about him, as the 
colors of a picture blend in the back- 
ground. He must be kin to the wilder- 
ness. There must be a tawny likeness 
between him and the very creatures; 
above all, there must be a weather in his 
woods like the winter and spring time 
of the earth; for he is like a spirit made 
manifest by everything he beholds. The 
forest becomes as much an expression 
of his mind as are the great buildings the 
expression of the city man’s mind. He 
is the medium through which the whole 
of Nature passes up to God in praise. 
Now of the many who attempt this har- 
mony between man life and earth life, 
few have the Antzan faculty sufficiently 
developed to carry out the idea. But 
Mr. Major is an exception. This is an- 
other delightful story from his Blue 
River settlement in the Indiana wilder- 
ness, remarkable for “settlement hu- 
mor,” and for the security with which 
the green-hearted wood holds the situa- 
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tion within its fragrant boundaries. The 
scene shifts to a commercial center now 
and then, but this is for the purely me- 
chanical purpose of creating dramatic 
effects. The man and the maid belong 
as really to the Forest Hearth as the 
oaks to the wilderness, or the blue bells 
to the water’s edge. 

The heroine of the story is an espe- 
cially attractive character. When an 
author is capable of interpreting one ex- 
treme of human nature, he is generally 
able to present the other, and we have 
not had time to forget that delightful 
termagant of Elizabethan femininity, 
“ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” be- 
fore he introduces “ ’Rita Boys,” her con- 
trast in time, temperament and character. 
All good women, of course, have the 
same elements of character, but the dif- 
ference is in the manifestation. Thus 
the red-headed Dorothy, born and bred 
in an evil day for women, showed a fierce 
chastity, an immodest virtue, while this 
pioneer maid in her woodland convent 
has the rarer charm of innocence added 
to primitive purity, a girl easily won and 
easily kissed since she was without sus- 
picion of evil, and lacking in every sort 
of courage except the desperation which 
love sometimes supplies to the timid. 
With her goodness was not a principle, 
but it was the only form of life known to 
her. In these days when the heroine of 
a story is generally represented as keep- 
ing her virtue by the skin of her teeth, 
this lily of the wilderness may seem too 
unimaginatively perfect to prove inter- 
esting, but the character is so ingeniously 
portrayed, the heart so sweetly betrayed 
that in a different way she is quite as 
attractive as the gallant English hussy, 
Dorothy Vernon. 

Yet, when all has been said, it‘ must be 
acknowledged that the book lacks the 
literary flavor of Mr. Major’s earlier 
novels. It is difficult to tell where the 
fault lies, but the appreciative reader will 
detect a flaw in the form of expression 
often used which mars the symmetry of 
the work. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH A RUINED TOWER, 


About 1648 (B. 223). 
From “ Rembrandt, His Life, His Work, and His Time” 


A Study of Rembrandt's Life 
and Work 


THE splendidly illustrated work* on 
Rembrandt by Emile Michel, member of 
the Institute of France and Conservator 
of the Louvre, appears in a new edition 
at the right moment. M. Michel has been 
proving his authority as an art critic in 


his lectures here this winter under the 
auspices of the Alliance Frangaise, and 
interest in his work will be general. 

His study of Rembrandt’s art covered 
many years, and to the expression of it 
in particular he has been peculiarly sensi- 
tive. From it, rather than from the 
meager records of Rembrandt’s time, he 
has constructed the “ life of small events 
and large passions, its glorious master- 
pieces marking the successive epochs of 
troubled existence,” with the effect of 
conjuring into existence for us a vivid 
realization of the man, which is rather, 
perhaps, a personification of the idea of 
Rembrandt conceived in the brain of an 
artist like M. Michel than the historical 
personage of whose life so few details 
are known. Necessarily, however, in the 
case of a genius, his work shows all of 
him that is best worth knowing, and the 
great value of this book is in its very 
interesting and profound studies of Rem- 
brandt’s productions. 

These studies take up group after 
group of his works in the order marked 
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out by the dates he nearly always so 
carefully put upon them, the paintings 
and etchings of each year being treated 
as expressions of Rembrandt’s thoughts 
at that time. The first five chapters carry 
us through the portion of his life up to 
the time of his final removal from Ley- 
den to Amsterdam—1606 to 1631—and 
tell something of his methods and his 
reasons for numerous portraits of him- 
self and his near relatives. Models were 
scarce in Amsterdam, and the industrious 
painter could get only those in close sym- 
pathy with him to pose for those studies 
he wished to make in order to under- 
stand “ the essential features of passions 
with great obvious effects.” Michel gives 
us less of Rembrandt’s methods as a 
craftsman than as a thinker. Here and 
there he-speaks of the modeling of the 
impasto in the lights, the thin treatment 
of shadow, the use of brush handle or 
knife in the broadly treated parts, or a 
few words on color; but he says curious- 
ly little of the methods of etching, and 
there is all through the book a confusion 
of the terms “etching” and “ engrav- 
ing ”’ which leaves us at a loss to know 
whether Rembrandt used a needle or a 
graver. 

The account of the difficulties of living 
by art alone in the Amsterdam of that 
time amusingly contradicts our too ready 
belief that it is only to-day that art is not 
the first care of the people. Jan Steen 
rented and managed breweries ; Hobbema 
was gauger at the docks; de Hoogh was 
steward under a master who claimed the 
right to share sums brought by the sale 
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of his pictures. Paintings now famous 
brought but a few florins, and at a later 
time Rembrandt etchings sold for six- 
pence. 

Michel admits the occasional “ total 
eclipse of taste” visible in Rembrandt’s 
work, especially in his realistic nudes and 
his obscure allegories, fortunately few. 
As an illustrator of any themes aside 
from Biblical ones he was a failure 
through inability to make himself the 
medium of another’s thoughts. His 


“visions have an inwardness all their own, and 
the emotions he seeks to inspire lie beyond the 
regions of convention. His own heart was pro- 
foundly touched by them; they haunted his 
solitary and dreamy mind, filling it so com- 
pletely that the occasional grotesqueness of his 
conceptions escaped his notice, and he was 
hardly aware that his characters lacked nobil- 
ity and distinction, or that their costumes were 
often fantastic and inappropriate.” 

M. Michel’s Rembrandt of the years 
after 1631 is a lovable and affectionate 
character, adored by the wife Sashia, who 
died so éarly, and later by the son and 
Hendrickje, who succeeded Sashia in 
Rembrandt’s home. - He was extravagant 
in all matters that related to his art, tho 
living quietly enough to have been able 
to save from the very considerable in- 
come of these, his years of popularity. 
Tho we are told in the book of his indif- 
ference to Italian art and impatience with 
the imported culture of the time, the list 
of Italian works and engravings from 
them in his collection is long. Through 
an incapacity for managing money, finan- 
cial difficulties multiplied as the years 
passed, and Rembrandt, never very popu- 
lar with the great world of his time, be- 
cause of his experimental tendencies in 
the matter of portraits, was superseded 
by his pupils in the favor of the public; 
but he continued to paint with the mar- 
velous indefatigability that had been al- 
ways a marked characteristic of the man. 
M. Michel gives us magnificent inter- 
pretations of these later works—the 
splendid outpourings of a mind deeply 
knowing in the tragic side of life. 

After this there remains to be dis- 
cussed only “ The Supper at Emmaus,” 
the “ Hundred Guilder Print” (1649), 
and the etchings of Clement de Jonghe 
and Coppenol; for the master, tho he 
had many pupils, belongs “to the breed 
of artists who can have no posterity. 
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His place is with the Michel Angelos, the 
Shakespeares, the Beethovens.” 

The book has a carefully prepared list 
of Rembrandt’s works and a bibliography 
in the Appendix. The translation is ex- 
cellent, tho there is a curious technicality 
in the constant use of the word “ carna- 
tions ” to convey descriptions of color in 
the faces of portraits, and the rather un- 
usual French usage of, “in that genre,” 
using the word to mean manner or 
method. 


é 


The Voice of the]Scholar 


To those who have heard President 
Jordan speak, the addresses in this vol- 
ume* will come with the reality and 
force of his living voice—a voice made 
impressive by the sense that it comes 
from a big man, big in body and mind 
and purposes. To have set such words of 
wisdom and inspiration ringing in the 
heads of thousands of young men and 
women, as he has done, is an educational 
accomplishment of importance in itself. 
Most of these addresses have been given 
at commencements and at inaugurations, 
such as that of President Wheeler at the 
University of California, and President 
Graves (whose first name, by the way, 
is Frank, not Edward, as here given) 
at the University at Washington, and 
some of them have been first published 
in THE INDEPENDENT. 

President Jordan is a hater of shams 
and a fighter of pedantry. For useless 
learning, that which effects neither a 
growth in knowledge nor a growth in the 
learner, he has no use. His ideal of a 
university is as broad as it is high. 


“Not only for Greek-minded men and 
Roman-minded men, but for the men of 
dynamos and sewer trenches, the breeders of 
sheep and the importers of silk; for the singer 
of songs and the writer of histories; for all 
men, of whatever calling, the university has 
its word of welcome, its touch of power.” 


As a representative of the newer edu- 
cation, heis tolerant even of those theories 
of education which are intolerant toward 
his. No words can be fairer toward the 
old exclusively classical course than the 
following, and if the classicists cannot 
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get much comfort out of them, they have 
no right to complain: 


“There are some men who will find no 
surer road to culture and effectiveness than 
the one trodden in Oxford and Cambridge half 
a century ago. The studies that ‘open, in- 
vigorate and enrich the mind,’ to borrow a 
phrase of Macaulay, can never be obsolete with 
those whom they thus affect.” 


Most of these addresses are answers 
to certain commonly-heard educational 
questions; for example, Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” a question which startled the 
schoolmen of the day, for they had never 
thought that any knowledge had any 
worth whatever. Dr. Jordan’s answer to 
this is, “ That which is worth most to 
me.” He would have every man and 
woman trained according to his indi- 
vidual needs, character and ability. “ We 
do not ask that science be placed in the 
curriculum, for we would have no cur- 
riculum.” 

In discussing the higher education of 
the business man, he answers the prac- 
tical question: “ Would you advise a 
young man with $5,000 capital, intend- 
ing to become a business man, to spend 
that sum first on a college education?” 
To this his very sensible reply is, “ Cer- 
tainly not. Let him work in vacation, 
and use only the interest of $5,000, and 
he will have both his education and his 
principal when he gets through.” 

On the question of co-education, he 
speaks from his own experience, as fol- 
lows: 


“Its effectiveness has long since passed 
beyond question among those familiar with 
its operations. Other things being equal, the 
young men are more earnest, better in man- 
ners and morals, and in all ways more civilized 
than under monastic conditions. The women 
do more work in a more natural way, with 
better perspective and with saner incentives 
than when isolated from the influence of the 


society of men. It turns them away from. 


sentimentalism. It is opposed to the more un- 
wholesome forms of hystegical friendship. It 
gives tone to their religious thoughts and im- 
pulses.” 


His remedy for all the evils of college 
life is more thoroughness of education 
and more earnestness. of purpose. ‘“ The 
same methods which cure the aristocratic 
ills of idleness and cynicism are equally 
effective in the democratic vice of rowdy- 


ism.” He rejoices that so far “ the Har- 
vard man who keeps a groom for his 
horses, a groom for himself, and a groom 
for each of his studies, has few imitators 
in the West.” 

The province of a university is to culti- 
vate wisdom, virtue and religion. All 
these he defines, not as metaphysical 
abstractions, but dynamically. Like 
sound, heat and light, they are to his 
scientific mind “ modes of motion.” 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do next. 
Virtue is doing it, and religion is the 
heart-impulse that finds reason for wis- 
dom and virtue in harmony with the first 
cause at the heart of things.” 


& 


The Latest in Civil War History 


A “TRUE” history of the Civil War 
should, above all things, be truthful. It 
should, moreover, reveal a close acquaint- 
ance by its author with the official records 
of that great conflict, a clear understand- 
ing and a sound judgment of men and 
events. We are sorry to say that none 
of these things is conspicuously shown in 
Dr. Lee’s volume.* His inaccuracies are 
painful, both as to degree and number, 
and his judgments are often -puerile. 
General Boynton, whose work on the 
minutiz of the Rebellion is always pains- 
taking and exact, pointed out in a letter 
to the Times of December 26th some of 
the grosser mistakes in this history. The 
list could be greatly extended. The ac- 
count of the Battle of Shiloh (274-276) 
is written in apparent disregard of any 
testimony except that of Beauregard and 
Buell, and gives a most erroneous view 
of that engagement. There are two ac- 
counts of the Trent affair (179 and 260) 
and neither gives a correct statement of 
Seward’s contention, of the basis of 
settlement or of the results of the affair. 
The statements of losses in the various 
battles are in most cases given in utter 
disregard of the careful computations 
made by the editors of the Century Com- 
pany’s Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War and the editors of the War Records. 
Many of the descriptions of battles are 
taken from accounts of English cor- 
respondents or under-officers of the Con- 

* THE TRUE HIsToRY OF THE Civil. WaR. By Guy 
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federacy, with no revision in the light 
of official records or of subsequent dis- 
cussion. The account, for instance, of 
Antietam (317) is for the most part the 
work of some unidentified “ Colonel Tay- 
lor, of the Confederate Army,” and gives 
a ridiculously false estimate of the com- 
parative strength of the two armies, while 
it fails to furnish any coherent notion 
of how the battle was fought. The most 
egregious errors of statement crowd the 
whole part of the book relating to the 
actual conflict. 

It is interesting to look upon Dr. Lee’s 
estimate of Northern men. Grant, it ap- 
pears, had been a complete failure in 
life (271) at the time the war began. 
He developed certain qualities of general- 
ship, but he showed “ utter lack of feel- 
ing in regard to the sacrifice of human 
life” (374), and his “ recklessness of life 
and blood” (383) was notorious. Lin- 
coln is conceded to have had certain pass- 
able qualities, tho R. H. Dana’s vicious 
characterization of him is quoted (328) 
with evident sympathy, and on page 284 
itis gravely set forth that “ Lincoln real- 
ized the necessity of retaining popular 
support, and for it he was willing to see 
his generals officially beheaded.” Sher- 
man, it appears, was a liar (364 and 
309), a braggart (369), and his troops 
were vandals (366 and 370), for they 
“plundered and abused the inhabitants 
without let or hindrance,” evidently with 
Tecumseh’s connivance. Butler was, of 
course, unspeakable (381-82), and Gree- 
ley, tho he held “the highest theories, 
had an eager desire for the loaves and 
fishes of politics” (152). This may be 
thought a curious judgment to pass on 
one of the least selfish men the world 
has ever known, but it pales into insig- 
nificance beside the judgment passed on 
Stanton (266) : 

“Edwin M. Stanton was appointed Secre- 
tary of War and proved a striking illustration 
of the imbecility of the political system which 
appoints men to positions for which they have 
no fitness, either by nature or training.” 

Many of the leading men of the North 
escape individual characterization at the 
author’s hands. Yet, lest his failure in 
this respect be construed as an evasion 
of the stern duty of the “true” his- 
torian, he has given an omnibus verdict 
(319) in which most of the others are 
included : 


“It is our own conviction that a close and 
intimate understanding of the effect of North- 
ern administrative politics in the conduct of 
the war reveals a perfidious betrayal of the 
lives of men and the welfare of the nation.” 

A “true” history should, of course be 
non-sectional, and in line with this prin- 
ciple Dr. Lee essays to revise many of the 
judgments that heretofore have prevailed 
in the North. There is, for instance, a 
philosophically complacent account of 
“ Bully ” Brooks’s assault‘ on Sumner 
(121-122). There is a plea for Vallan- 
digham (329-331), and averdict that 
“there can be no question that the whole 
proceeding [his arrest and deportation] 
was entirely illegal.” There is the ju- 
dicial utterance (188) that “the North 
did not wish war ; she seemed to be more 
afraid of loss of trade than of disunion.” 
The New York draft rioters of 1863 
would appear to have been a much mis- 
understood group of estimable persons. 
“In spite of their excesses [they] had a 
real grievance” (332). That little mat- 
ter of the employment of a brigade of In- 
dians in the Confederate Army at Pea 
Ridge was not so bad after all, even tho 
those savages did scalp and otherwise 
mutilate the wounded soldiers of the 
North; for it appears that they were 
“organized and commanded by Albert 
Pike, a Boston man and a graduate of 
Harvard” (289). We presume, further- 
more, tho this theory is not advanced, 
that their employment in the battle was 
an entire inadvertence on the part of the 
Southern authorities, and without their 
knowledge. Lest it may still be sup- 
posed in the North that the operations 
of its armies had any considerable thing 
to do with the result at Appomattox, it 
is disclosed (277) that “the Civil War 
was won by the Union Navy.” And, 
finally, the attitude of the Northern au- 
thorities regarding exchange of prisoners 
is made the subject of a conclusive judg- 
ment (368), wherein, it is hardly needful 
to say, the learned author misses the 
whole point at issue: 


“ They chose to allow their own men to lan- 
guish in prison rather than return soldiers to 
the thinning ranks of the Confederacy.” 


There is scarcely a page of this book 
which cannot be described as “ interest- 
ing.” But the interest, we are sorry to 
say, can hardly be regarded as whole- 
some. Were it not for the pretentious- 
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ness of its title, which may give the book 
circulation among the uninformed, we 
should deem it unworthy of notice. We 
can hardly doubt that the author is sin- 
cere and that he believes he has written 
the thing that is, or rather, was. But 
for all that, it has not heretofore been 
our lot to pass upon a historical work so 
crude and inexact in substance and so 
vulgar and insulting in manner. 


: & 
The Oligarchy of Venice 


Tus is a very able and scholarly 
sketch * of certain aspects of the growth 
and decline of Venice. The author ex- 
hibits a comprehensive grasp of a vast 
amount of material, and has managed 
to condense it into a little more than 
two hundred pages without impairing the 
interest of the subject. This was by no 
means an easy task and its successful 
achievement will doubtless © stimulate 
many of his readers to become better 
acquainted with the history of the Serene 
Republic. 

In Mr. McClellan’s description of 
the functions of the Venetian Govern- 


ment, with the caption, “ The Machine,” 
which, by the way, is a remarkably lumi- 
nous exposition of a most involved and 


bewildering question, the intelligent 
reader is likely to see many points of re- 
semblance between the Venetian consti- 
tution and that of the organization of 
which Mr. McClellan is such a distin- 
guished representative. It is, for in- 
stance, apparent to the most superficial 
observer that Tammany Hall is not ruled 
by the masses who vote its ticket, that its 
power emanates from a central nucleus, 
and that its methods are quite as 
autocratic and aristocratic as were those 
of the Council of Ten. Thus, as the 
whole power of the Venetian Grand 
Council came to be concentrated in half 
a score of its members, so the whole 
power of the Tammany organization is 
concentrated in a hierarchy of half a 
dozen individuals, and just as the doge- 
ship of Venice was held in commission 
by the Council of Ten, so the dogeship 
or mayoralty of New York has often 
been held in commission by the Tam- 

*THE OLIGARCHY OF VENICE. An Essay. By 
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many hierarchs. It might be objected 
that the doge of the metropolitan city of 
the United States has vastly more au- 
thority than had the doge of the city on 
the lagoons, who was shorn of most of 
the attributes of a ruler. But Mr. Mc- 
Clellan proves that a good deal depended 
on the personal character of the doge 
himself, and that many of these Venetian 
princes exercised a very dominant influ- 
ence. This will give some encourage- 
ment to many who were disappointed 
in the result of the last election in New 
York, but who still hope that the Mayor's 
strong individuality and upright personal 
character may not be extinguished. 

Mr. McClellan demolishes the leg- 
ends, and in places defends the Re- 
public against the charges of cruelty 
so often brought against her without suf- 
ficient foundation, for the poets, ro- 
mancers and dramatists of the last two 
centuries were accustomed to paint her 
under the most lurid and sinister colors. 
We cannot, however, agree with him in 
his estimate of the character of Marino 
Falier, who was far from being “ a great 
reformer.” Ambition was the only mo- 
tive of the old doge, who sought to attain 
sovereignty by fomenting popular dis- 
affection. 

& 


The Proud Prince. By Justin Huntly Mc 

Carthy. New York: R. H. Russell, $1.50. 

This ridiculous monster of crime and 
vanity was the son of Robert the Good 
of Sicily, and the scenes of his adven- 
tures are laid in Syracuse during the 
early Christian centuries, when the hills 
about the city were still crowned with 
Saracenic masques and with the ruins of 
Grecian temples. Yet the volume can 
scarcely be called an historical novel, for 
the author deals with myths and legends 
rather than with established facts. Be- 
sides, some purely imaginary conceptions 
belong as truly to the romantic atmos- 
phere of the past as realism does to the 
present, and Mr. McCarthy has simply 
discovered a beauty spot shining like a 
disk of happy charm and colors far down 
the hill of time. Into this radiance he 
has crowded the fiction of his mind, be- 
cause chronologically the conception be- 
longed to that era. The novel has been 
dramatized and played successfully in 
New York. 
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War 


Even yet war may be averted, but it 
seems unlikely. It will be the middle of 
the week before the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor can leave St. Petersburg, or the Rus- 
sian leave Tokyo. Within that time the 
Russian answer may be made known,and 
it is possible that the mediation of Great 
Britain and France may avert war, but 
we can hardly expect it. There may be 
a naval battle before these lines are read. 

Japan’s assigned reason for the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations is the 
provoking delay of Russia to answer her 
note of three and a half weeks previous, 
a note which asked a speedy answer. 
Altho persistently asked for a reply none 
came. But meanwhile the Russians 
were strengthening their position and 
preparing for war. If war must come, if 
Russia’s reply were finally unsatisfactory, 
delay would be most damaging to Japan. 
She did not believe that Russia was sin- 
cere in her desire for peace. It is clear, 
however, that Japan knew, through Rus- 
sian advices to Paris, what the Russian 
reply would be, and that it did not meet 
Japan’s irreducible demands; and this 
made it clear that the delay in sending 
the answer was for military and not 
diplomatic reasons. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the dif- 
ference is chiefly about Korea; it is about 
Manchuria. After the war of China and 
Japan, Russia and Germany forbade 
Japan to occupy a corner of Manchuria, 
saying that it would menace the integrity 
of Korea and China; now Russia takes 
possession of the whole of Manchuria. 
Japan and Great Britain and France and 
the United States and the rest of the 
world are commercially interested in 
maintaining the integrity of China and 
Korea, but Japan most of all. She knows 
that if Russia takes Manchuria it threat- 
ens the absorption of Korea and the 
partition of China, and the safety of 
Japan herself. She wants the two yel- 
low empires maintained as against white 
invasion and division. Great Britain 


and the United States want the same. 
We have pledged our word to help main- 
tain their integrity. Japan is fighting 
for her own interests, but also for the 
interests of all the other nations which 
desire an open door in the East. Per- 
haps we may not help her, but we should 
be very sorry to see her beaten. 

But Russia claims to be fighting the 
battle of Christendom against a pagan 
nation. It is not so easy to say which 
is the Christian nation. Japan allows 
liberty of conscience. There are mem- 
bers of Christian churches who command 
her battle ships, who sit in her Cabinets, 
who preside over her Parliament. There 
is the full civilization that has grown out 
of Christianity; public schools, the best 
education, the institutions of business and 
benevolence which are the product of 
Christianity. This has been given to 
Japan under the tutelage of Christian 
nations, frankly adopted from this and 
other countries. There is a constitutional 
Government, elected rulers, courts and 
freedom. 

But what do we see in Russia? 
An absolutely autocratic Government, 
with no local self-government, no Con- 
gress, no Constitution, no public school 
system, no religious liberty, the Dukho- 
bors, the Jews and the Lutheran Finns 
equally forced into exile, and the Ar- 
menians in the Caucasus driven to frenzv 
by the robbery of their churches and 
schools. Which is the Christian coun- 
try? 

We have no prescience that other men 
do not possess, and no more power than 
they to foretell the result of the impend- 
ing conflict. But we confess to an inter- 
est in the longer look ahead. And there 
are elements in the situation which, in 
this instance, make the remoter conse- 
quences of the conflict momentous to the 
human race. 

The history of Russia for a hundred - 
years has been marked by one peculiarity 
which sets that Power apart from all 
others in the sisterhood of nations. Tire- 
lessly she has pursued one clearly defined 
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end. Her gigantic territory, stretching 
more than half way across one continent, 
and entirely across another, is shut off 
from the pathways of ocean commerce. 
She can never become one of the great 
commercial nations until she hasterritorial 
continuity from her Arctic zone to At- 
lantic and Pacific ports that are open 
throughout the year—that is, to Con- 
stantinople and Tientsin. That a nation 
which possesses limitless natural re- 
sources, and a population from which 
an army greater than that of any .other 
European Power can be recruited, has 
submitted, on the whole, so quietly for 
more than two generations to the thwart- 
ing of this purpose, is in itself an ominous 
fact. It shows a reserve power, a self- 
control, a dauntless persistency, which 
bodes nothing but ultimate destruction to 
any less powerful opponent. 

If Russia, in the pursuit of her one 
great end, succeeds in extending her 


power over a large part of the Chinese 
Empire, the ultimate result will be a com- 
mingling of the bloods of Mongolia, 


Manchuria, Eastern Siberia, and of these 
with the western blood of European Rus- 
sia. One vast empire will exist, through- 
out which the people will become ho- 
mogeneous, not only in institutions and 
ideas, but also in physical constitution. 
It will be an empire in which the brains 
of the West will organize the swarming 
populations of the East for the industrial 
exploitation of the limitless resources of 
East and West together. The time could 
not be long delayed when industrial evo- 
lution, going on by leaps and bounds in 
such an empire, would create such fabu- 
lous wealth that Russia would be no 
longer compelled to raise loans for mili- 
tary purposes in the banking houses of 
Western Europe and of America. 

What would be the relation of the rest 
of the world to such a Power? Is there 
any one nation in the world that could 
resist her if she chose to put forth her 
strength? How long could the United 
States, for example, maintain the policy 
of excluding the Chinese not only from 
our continental domain, but also from 
-Hawaii and the Philippines, if Russia de- 
cided that an outlet for her millions of 
Chinese subjects into other parts of the 
world was economically and for other 
reasons desirable? How could any trade 
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policy objectionable to such a Power be 
maintained by the United States, by Ger- 
many or by England? 

There are, however, quite other possi- 
bilities in the situation that call for con- 
sideration. Russia is a despotism. The 
millions of her population are for the 
most part inconceivably ignorant and 
superstitious. The Government does not 
favor an energetic policy of popular edu- 
cation. What would be the effect upon 
mankind in general if the controlling 
power in international affairs should be 
an absolutism wedded to a Church that 
is even more hostile to scientific enlight- 
enment than any Church that has 
wielded power in Western Europe? 
Would there be another thousand years 
of social night, as in the Dark Ages? 

The element of uncertainty is found, 
however, in the internal unrest that vexes 
European Russia. The _ enlightened 
classes there have vainly been endeavor- 
ing to establish political liberty. They 
have struggled almost against hope to 
kindle the fires of revolution. By thou- 
sands they have been consigned to 
dungeons and the convict mines. Can 
Russia enter upon a prolonged career of 
militarism, in a final attempt to extend 
her boundaries southward, without so 
far drawing upon her present resources 
that it will become necessary, in the inter- 
ests of economic progress, to relax the 
stringency of her domestic administra- 
tion, and give freer scope to liberty of 
thought and to private initiative? Or, if 
she should succeed in obtaining both 
Eastern and Western ports, and enter 
upon a career of commercial development, 
could she thus live in contact with the 
Western world and enter into full com- 
petition with Western industries without 
being internally transformed? At some 
time, undoubtedly, the domestic evolu- 
tion would follow upon the wider world 
intercourse. But would the changes 
come before the Western world had lost 
some measure of its present freedom and 
spontaneity? This is the ultimate ques- 
tion that will confront mankind if Russia 
wins in the impending struggle. 

But if victory awaits the arms of 
Japan, what then? Will Russia’s aims be 
defeated or their accomplishment only 
delayed? In the delay itself there might 
be immeasurable gain. The future of 
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China depends on the success of Japan, 
which is fighting China’s war. One gen- 
eration has created a mighty empire in 
Japan; another generation would suffice 
to create a mightier empire in China that 
would be well able to hold Russia in 
check. But what would be the influence 
on the world of a really powerful Chinese 
Empire? For Russia our hope must be 
that her internal transformation may 
come about before her ability to assume a 
leading réle in the affairs of the world is 
assured. 
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The Law and the Shipyard 
Trust 


A SETTLEMENT was reached last week 
by the contending parties in the Shipyard 
Trust controversy. It appears that the 
complaining bondholders, the Receiver, 
Mr, Charles M. Schwab, and the original 
reorganization committee have agreed 
to an obliteration of the Trust’s entire 
capital stock of $45,000,000, and to the 
issue Of $30,000,000 of new stock (with 
$3,000,000 of bonds), for which the orig- 
inal $26,000,000 of bonds may be ex- 
changed at certain rates. All the inter- 
ests have been consulted—except those 
of the public, of persons who exchanged 
ral money for stock, and of a few in- 
vestors who, like Governor Odell, were 
induced to pay 93% for bonds. Mr. 
Schwab, who obtained control of the 
property by those curious methods which 
lave been the subject of enormous quan- 
tities of testimony, has at last been con- 
trained to yield. If we take no account 
f the uncertain purposes of Governor 
Odell and of the unknown buyers of 
shares, there has been a settlement with 
‘very Opposing or dissatisfied interest— 
except the law. 

Whitaker Wright was prosecuted and 
‘entenced to suffer penal servitude for 
iaving made false statements about the 
affairs of his companies. Our laws con- 
‘ering the financial management of cor- 
dorations are not so strict as those of 
‘ngland, but in this case we have of- 
icial reports and other evidence to the 
tect that they have been violated. The 
large is made repeatedly in the report 
t Receiver Smith to the United States 
Ustrict Court, the report in which he 
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characterized this Shipyard Trust as an 
“artistic swindle.” It is made in the re- 
cent annual report of the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, who says 
that in their financial dealings with this 
Trust the officers of the Trust Company 
of the Republic “ flagrantly transgressed 
the laws.” In its application to the Stock 
Exchange for a listing of its shares, in 
order that they might more easily be un- 
loaded upon the public, the Shipyard 
Trust’s officers made misleading and 
false statements as to the financial con- 
dition of the property. For a similar 
offense the London Stock Exchange 
prosecuted Whitaker Wright. Why 
should not the New York Stock Ex- 
change prosecute these offenders, or, at 
least, brand them by its denunciation? 
We shall not tell here the story of the 
formation and of the brief, but wretched, 
career of this Shipyard combination. 
The apparently endless inquiry caused 
by the suit of a few bondholders has 
given to the public hundreds of columns 
of testimony, with which those who read 
the daily papers are more or less familiar. 
But we shall direct attention to a few 
facts established by the official record, 
which includes the report of the Receiver. 
The value of the associated companies, as 
generously estimated by themselves, was 
about $12,500,000. For them was paid 
$68,000,000 in bonds and stock. The 
company was incorporated under the 
accommodating laws of New Jersey by 
three clerks of a Trust Company, one of 
whom had performed a similar service 
for the notorious Franklin Syndicate, a 
get-rich-quick “investment company,” 
whose managers and beneficiaries, Miller 
and Ammon, are now in Sing Sing 
prison. These three clerks assigned their 
rights (based upon half-a-dozen shares 
of stock, for which they had not paid and 
of which there is no record) to three 
other clerks of the same institution, who 
acted as President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and Board of Directors, 
and who, in these capacities, increased 
the capital from $3,000 to $71,000,000, 
and paid this $71,000,000 for the several 
properties. They would not have known 
a steel factory or a shipyard if they had 
met one in the road. Is there no law to 
prevent such use of dummy Directors 
and officers? Is there no defense for the 
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public against such absurdities and 
wrongs? 

The negotiations with Mr. Schwab for 
the purchase of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works we analyzed some months ago. 
He had paid $7,200,000 for the property ; 
he received for it $10,000,000 in bonds, 
$10,000,000 in preferred stock and $10,- 
000,000 in common stock; but a part of 
the stock went to Mr. Morgan, who, 
for the Steel Syndicate, really controlled 
the Works. It was with respect to this 
stock that the remarkable agreement was 
made for the marketing of it before any 
other part of the stock of the company 
should be offered for sale. As Schwab’s 
bonds had voting power, he _ there- 
after controlled the Shipyard Company, 
through its Board of Directors; and it is 
charged by the Receiver and others that 
by the exercise of his power he withheld 
from the company the earnings of the 
Bethlehem Works. In fact, he did not 
sell the Works. He kept them and took 
over the Shipyard Company. 

We cannot refer at length to the pro- 
motion operations of the amateur finan- 
cier at the head of the Republic Trust 
Company. or the ridiculous and disgrace- 
ful attempts to procure subscriptions in 
Paris. The published correspondence 
concerning the adventures of the com- 
pany’s agents in that city we hope and 
believe to be without parallel in the his- 
tory of American finance. No honest 
American can read it without a sense of 
humiliation and shame. Nor can we re- 
late the recent historv of this malodorous 
industrial Trust. But we do wish to 
point out in what ways, according to the 
Receiver’s report and other evidence, the 
laws have been violated. It was charged 
in the report to the court that false re- 
ports concerning earnings and assets had 
been made; that the organizers’ pros- 
pectus had been misleading and false 
with respect tothe incorporation, the work- 
ing capital, and the profits to be realized 
upon contracts on hand; that the Direc- 
tors’ minutes had been wilfully made to 
misrepresent the facts. It was recom- 
mended that suits be brought for the 
recovery of some $17,000,000 in stock 
given to various persons as bonuses. It 
was asserted that mortgages given to 
secure certain bonds were a fraud upon 
the company’s creditors. 
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Ought not these charges and those of 
the Superintendent of Banking to be 
heard in the courts? A failure to make 
such use of them tends to confirm the 
assertions of those who say that there 
is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor, and that the “ money power” 
is supreme. Mr. Bryan, in his paper last 
week, spoke of the vigorous prosecution. 
bv the Federal authorities, of Frank and 
John Jager, officers of a mining com- 
pany, because they had misrepresented 
the value of their property ina prospectus 
sent through the mails. Here is his 
comment: 


“Tt is well known that the managers of the 
Shipbuilding Trust were guilty of the same 
offense with which the Jager Brothers are 
charged. They sent through the mails mat- 
ter misrepresenting their property. How does 
it happen that all the power of the Federal 
authorities is exerted to punish these com- 
paratively insignificant men, while the wrong- 
doing of the millionaires who manipulated the 
Shipbuilding Trust, and defrauded many peo- 
ple out of thousands and thousands of dollars, 
has been utterly ignored?” 


In view of the reports of the Receiver 
and the Superintendent of Banks, Mr. 
Bryan’s remarks do not seem unreason- 
able. But in this case it is the duty of 
State authorities, rather than that of the 
Federal Government, to enforce the laws. 
This duty is not affected by a reorganiza- 
tion agreement or by the conciliation of 
any complaining investor in the so-called 
securities of the Shipyard Company. 


os 
The Passing of St. Valentine 


Wuat has become of St. Valentine's 
Day? The fourteenth of February is still 
on the calendar, but it is no longer a red 
letter day, and because very few more let- 
ters are written for that day than for the 
others. On February 14th, 1847, the 
London post office was swamped with 
400,000 letters, many of them valentines, 
and THE INDEPENDENT is old enough to 
remember when the letter carriers com- 
plained as much over the rush of busi- 
ness on this day as they do now ovef 
Christmas week. 

The number of maidens whose hearts 
beat wildly at the appearance of the post- 
man on this day is diminishing, and each 
year there are fewer young men spending 
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EDITORIAL 


TO VOTE A STRAIGHT TICKET, MAKE A CROSS (x) MARK WITHIN THE CIRCLE ABOVE ONE OF THE PARTY COLUMNS. 
TO VOTE 4 SPLIT TICKET, THAT [8, FOR CANDIDATES OF DIFFERENT PARTIES, THE VOTER SHOULD MAKE A CROSS (x) MARK BEFORE THE NAME OF 


EAOH CANDIDATE FOR WHOM HE VOTES. 
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FRIENDSHIP TICKET 
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LOVE TICKET 
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MARBLE HEART TICKET 





For Governor, 


YOURSELF. I am your friend. 


I do not care for you 








For Lieutevant-Governor, 


MYSELF. compet gen, 


T have no use for you. 








For Supporter, 


you, I admire you 


You make me tired 








For Treasurer, 


ONLY ME. Segoe 





T cannot abide you 





For Secretary of State, 


you. I wish to know you betier. 


You are # nuisance. 








For Comptroller, 
ME. 








Don't bother me any more, 
































A Modern Valentine 


their evenings at the distracting task of 
reducing their passion to a rhythmical 


pace. In the rise of commercialism it 
was found cheaper to buy poetry than to 
make it, and it came to be thought that 
a quatrain in embossed gilt letters with 
a filigree frame which pulled out was bet- 
ter than a fair copy of a blotted and inter- 
lined poem, bearing the marks of per- 
spiration as well as inspiration. 

These sale sentiments were displaced 
by the comics, and now even stores on 
the side streets scarcely think it worth 
while to get up a window display. As 
an awful example of the decline of the 
valentine we reproduce one which we are 
told finds most favor with the youth of 
to-day. Love-making has gone into poli- 
tics, and consorts are elected by the Aus- 
tralian ballot. It is labor-saving. One 
does not have to know how to write 
poetry, or even prose; he only makes his 
mark at the head and votes a straight 
ticket. 

This is far from the days of Pepys 
(which, if you are fashionable, you will 
Pronounce Pips). Valetines then were 
“done by himself, on blue paper in gold 
letters, very pretty.” At that time it cost 
something to be a valentine. Mr. Pepys 


had to give his valentine five pounds, and 
he congratulates himself because that 
year his wife happened to be his valen- 
tine and he bought her something that 
he would have had to pay for anyway. 
Next year, he says, he was lucky, too, in 
drawing the name of a little girl who 
would not expect an expensive present. 

It was a very old custom, that of se- 
lecting one’s valentine by drawing a 
name from a box, probably in the idea 
that marriage is a‘lottery anyway and so 
might as well take that form. The cele- 
bration of the day goes back far beyond 
the Christian era, and its customs have 
no connection with the real St. Valen- 
tine, who suffered martyrdom in 270 
A. D. by losing his head. His devotees 
suffer martyrdom by losing their hearts, 
altho some of them follow their patron 
saint more closely and lose their heads, 
instead or besides. His tomb is in St. 
Praxed’s Church, where Browning’s 
bishop ordered his, and few there are 
who worship at his shrine. 

Le rot est mort. Vive le roi. As St. 
Valentine has gone out of fashion, a new 
saint is necessary, a saint for the bachelor 
maid. With its marvelous adaptation to 
the needs of human nature, which 
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aroused the admiration of Hawthorne 
and Macauley, the Catholic Church has 
provided one, for who can so well stand 
for the ideal of the new woman as Joan 
of Arc? One who shocked the conven- 
tionalities of her time by deserting the 
spinning-wheel, adopting masculine ap- 
parel and riding off to the wars astride 
of a horse, must surely be ready to hear 
sympathetically the prayers of the mod- 
ern maiden who desires athletic triumphs 
or wishes to succeed in some hitherto 
masculine field of endeavor. 

It is vain to regret the disappearance 
of old customs, and there is probably no 
real reason to mourn the decline of Val- 
entine’s Day. It is not necessary that 
young people shall mate on this day just 
because the birds are supposed to, and 
they can find other ways of expressing 
sentiments than by riven hearts and 
rimes. But what puzzles us is how do 
the young men and women nowadays ex- 
press their sentiment, and have they any 
to express? In how far is an emotion 
dependent on the symbols of its ex- 
pression? Is it chance that concomi- 
tantly with the decline in the number of 
valentines comes a rise in the number of 
divorces? A marriage of convenience is 
easily thrown off whenever it comes to 
be felt a marriage of inconvenience. The 
couples who never fall in love, speedily 
fall out. Unless the dawn of Vita Nuova 
is rosy there is little likelihood that the 
sky will remain unclouded throughout 
the live-long day and that the snowy 
peaks of old age will be tinged with the 
evening glow. To say “I love you” to 
a woman is easy, but to prove it requires 
a lifetime of service and devotion. Un- 
less one starts in the race with red blood 
rushing in his veins he is likely to falter 
on the long course. 


Professor Briggs’s Address 


In_ the 
Briggs’s late address before the Epis- 
copal Church Club we said that it was 


introduction to Professor 


“the paper read by him.” The Church 
Standard, which has severely attacked 
the address, tells us that it was impos- 
sible for us to know that it was the iden- 
tical paper as read, and it gives us to 
understand very plainly that the paper 
had been revised and omissions and 
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changes made to avoid the criticisms 
passed upon it. 

We are happy to relieve The Church 
Standard of its suspicions. Professor 
Briggs gave us the manuscript precisely 
as he read it, with no revisions or 
omissions. We say what we know. We 
made, for brevity’s sake, only three 
omissions. One was in the body of the 
article, a dozen or two lines containing 
solely quotations from Scripture on 
unity. A second was the rhapsodic apos- 
trophe to Love with which the address 
closed. The third was the introduction, 
which, as it has developed some impor- 
tance from the criticisms made on the 
propriety of such an address, we give 
herewith: 


You have requested me to speak to you upon 
this question [“ How may we Become More 
Truly Catholic?”]. I have been assured that 
you desire me to open it up, to discuss it thor- 
oughly, and with the utmost frankness. This 
is what I propose to do, so far as my knowl- 
edge and ability may carry me. It is a difficult 
and delicate question from start to finish; and 
so soon as it is opened up numberless other 
questions arise of like difficulty, delicacy and 
importance. I shall do my best with these, so 
far as they are relevant to the main question, 
but I shall strive to avoid side issues. I ask 
your earnest and charitable attention, for you 
will doubtless hear many things that may be 
novel to you, and others not in accord with 
your cherished opinions and convictions. | 
have no other purpose than to present to you 
facts and truths as I see them. My interest is 
historic, irenic and practical. 

The question I propose to discuss is based 
on my article published last July in The Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, entitled “ Catholic, 
the Name and the Thing.” In that article ! 
show by strict historical investigation how the 
term Catholic came into existence to represent 
the three great constituent elements, Holiness, 
Universality and Apostolicity, as expressed in 
the formula, The Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church. The earliest of these was Holy 
Church, as used in the primitive Roman Creed; 
then Holy Catholic Church, as given in the 
present form of the Apostles’ Creed, and finally 
The One Catholic Apostolic Church of the 
Nicene Creed. The term Catholic, howevet, 
in its historic usage, stands for the three. We 
shall take these up in the reverse order, 1 
order that we may rise from the least impor 
tant to the climax and most important. 


It will be seen that it is but fair t0 
Professor Briggs to observe that he 
sought to initiate no debate. He spoke 
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by request, on a subject suggested to 


him, before a private club of half a hun- 
dred gentlemen, where presumably there 
would be no reporters. The Church 
Standard is right in allowing that as 
printed, and we say, as delivered, it was 
not of a “ wilfully provocative charac- 
ter.” Having delivered his address, in 
courteous answer to their request, and 
in the to-be-presumed freedom of a club 
of gentlemen of the Episcopal Church, 
when they asked him questions he an- 
swered them frankly. But some one did 
report the address, and made the most 
of the answers to questions. It was 
chiefly one of these oral answers which 
stirred up the subsequent severe attacks 
which called out the full publication in 
THE iNDEPENDENT. 

The utterance, not in Professor 
Briggs’s address, but in the oral answers, 
at which chief offense was taken, was his 
statement that he felt a personal humilia- 
tion in the way in which he was required 
to apply as a layman for ordination as 
a deacon and priest of the Episcopal 
Church. Professor Briggs’s paper ought 
to make it clear to any one that it was 
not the re-ordination itself to which he 
objected ; he would not object to a dozen 
ordinations. He would like it if the 
Roman Catholic Church would give its 
ordination also to the Protestant clergy, 
in the interests of Church union. What we 
imagine he may have felt to be uncalled 
for was the requirement of the canon, 
which could easily be changed, that an 
ordained clergymen coming from an- 
other denomination, no matter what may 
be his established record, must solicit the 
indorsement of eight laymen to his good 
character. One would think that in such 
cases the indorsement of personal char- 
acter might be left to the discretion of 
the clergy who recommended him for 
admission to their priesthood. 

The editor of The Church Standard 
wishes to drop the discussion which he 
has initiated. But he does it with this 
Parthian enumeration of the errors in 
Professor Briggs’s address: 

“Fourteen positive statements (mostly of 
fact) and 8 implied statements, all of which 
any intelligent Episcopalian, whether High or 
Low, would promptly challenge; 4 assump- 
tions which no Episcopalian would admit with- 
out at least some shadow of proof (and Dr. 
Briggs gives none); 7 instances of confusion 
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of thought and language into which no man of 
academic education ought to fall; and 4 ir- 
relevant passages which have nothing on earth 
to do with the merits of the matter at issue.” 

As all of these 37 inculpations are 
“ generously ” left unspecified, to avoid 
further conflict and damage, we cannot 
judge of their literary or historical 
criminality, altho their number appalls 
us. We only say that we regret that the 
very able editor of The Church Standard 
should have taken up his heaviest cudgels 
against Professor Briggs on a report 
which he finds misleading; and we are 
the more surprised because in the main 
contention, that of the recognition of a 
non-episcopally ordained clergy, we un- 
derstand that Professor Briggs and the 
editor are very nearly at one. We have 
been greatly pleased with the advanced 
position The Church Standard has lately 
taken on this subject. 

a 


The Call of the Tame 


THE rapid and accelerating influx of 
people into the cities, resulting every- 
where to a relative, and in many places 
to a positive, depopulation of the coun- 
try districts, is one of the most interest- 
ing of the social phenomena of our time. 
New methods of rapid transit, of build- 
ing and of sanitation make larger cities 
continually more practicable, and con- 
comitantly with increase in the material 
facilities more people are acquiring that 
most difficult of the liberal arts, the art 
of living together. 

This art is acquired by a series of com- 
promises, by continually trading off 
more of one’s individuality for the privi- 
lege of associating with other people. 
The isolated tree on the hill-top develops 
individuality. Its youthful twigs are 
thrust out in any direction and grow into 
large irregular branches, close to the 
ground. From its unaided battle with the 
elements it becomes tough and twisted 
and gnarled. The trees of the forest are 
straight, stiff and uniform; they are both 
taller and weaker. They can only show 
individuality by some slight and tem- 
porary differences in the growth of their 
topmost limbs and foliage. 

As the countryman arrives in the city 
the first thing he finds out is that he must 
catch step with the crowd. It matters 
not what gait he has become accustomed 
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to; that which is best suited to his reac- 
tion-time and his respiration, and which 
is the result of a compromise between 
his ambition and his leg-length. He must 
reduce himself to the average; he must 
divide by the common denominator. 
Here is no band whose accented notes he 
can follow. He can see no drum major 
whose staff sways to the beat. There are 
no drill regulations to prescribe the 
length of his step. But he cannot hesi- 
tate on the edge of the current. He must 
“fall in” at once and catch step with 
the pace set by the majority, a ruling 
body which is always in session, executes 
its own laws and from which there is 
no appeal. If he walk slower he becomes 
a public nuisance and is buffeted from 
behind. He cannot go faster save at the 
disadvantage of continually going around 


people and losing time by having to walk | 


further to gain the same distance. So 
he, too, catches the swing of the in- 
visible and inaudible metronome. 

Next after the adjustment of his feet 
comes the adjustment of his head. There 
are so many people in the world that it is 


very difficult for an ordinary man to be 


original. But in the way in which he 
dimples his hat even a man of no unusual 
ability can show some idiosyncrasy. It 
was a great relaxation in discipline when 
our army substituted the soft hat for the 
cap. As soon as a man is allowed to 
misshape his own hat it opens the way 
for all sorts of irregularities. Foreign 
military critics began to complain that 
our soldiers were not an army but a 
crowd. Military discipline and obedi- 
ence depends on uniformity, and this 
can only be attained when the outside, 
and as far as possible the inside, of the 
heads are made to conform to a common 
standard. This is most efficiently at- 
tained by the stiff hat, the helmet or the 
Derby. When one looks down from a 
bridge on a street-full of smooth round 
crowns, bobbing along like a school of 
porpoises or a herd of sheep, he wonders 
if the brains beneath must not in some 
degree be molded to the same shape. The 
head shapes the soft~hat, but in the case 
of the stiff hat this is reversed. Since 
the sutures remain movable for the first 
twenty-five years of a man’s life, it would 
seem plausible that the man whc shapes 
the hat-block has a hand in shaping the 
destinies of the nation. 
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In the country each house has a cer- 
tain individuality. It may, for example, 
be picturesquely ugly, unpicturesquely 
ugly or plain. But in the city a man has 
little to go by in finding his home except 
the number, and the stranger finds it 
hard to remember that. His homing in- 
stinct has to be guided mostly by whether 
his apartment is in a house with a high 
stoop, and how far it is from a lamp 
post ; and he gets off the car at the proper 
cross-road by noticing whether there are 
three saloons and a drug store or three 
saloons and a grocery. To the new- 
comer numbers are mere numbers, differ- 
ing only in magnitude and sequence ; but 
to the city-dweller they bear esoteric con- 
notations, and Fourth avenue sounds to 
him quite different from Fifth avenue. 
Nineveh was one of the largest of an- 
cient cities and in it, according to divine 
authority, there were six score thousand 
persons that could not discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, but 
probably even these knew the difference, 
socially and financially, between the East 
Side and the West Side of that city. 

As long as a man can whistle he can 
call his soul his own, but when he can 
no longer indulge in that cheering amuse- 
ment, except after dark on a side street 
and using the soft pedal, he begins to 
doubt whether in a city a man has a soul 
of his own. He is assured by biological 
sociologists that society is an organism 
and he hears of “ municipal righteous- 
ness” and “ civic duties,” so it must be 
there is a soul of the city, and his own 
is not destroyed but in some way merged 
into this syndicate soul. But this con- 
ception, like pantheism, is rather difficult 
to realize at first, and the green country- 
man asks himself what it profits a man 
to lose his own soul to gain an individual 
three-millionth interest in a “ civic con- 
sciousness.” 

& 
It is a creditable thing to 
graduate from a university 
at the age of twenty. At 
the age of forty there are some other 
things that a normal man should have 
accomplished besides having graduated. 
Yet to hear many of the middle-aged 
“ grads ” talk at their alumni dinners one 
would think that the greatest honor in 
life was having their names in the trien- 
nial catalog, and the only infallible test 
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of college loyalty was to cheer themselves 
hoarse at the football games and attend 
all the annual reunions. We are glad to 
believe that the graduates of this type are 
in the minority. Still, being the noisiest, 
they generally predominate at the alumni 
meetings, to the disgust of sensible 
men. These “ inveterate alumni,” as they 
have been aptly termed, are the college 
graduates whom Horace Greeley must 
have had in mind when he spoke of the 
whole species as “ horned cattle.” We 
are led to these general observations from 
reading in the Princeton Tiger the only 
serious editorial on a non-athletic topic 
we have ever seen in a college funny 
paper. The Tiger, apparently voicing 
inmost Princeton, casts out George B. 
McClellan, recently elected Mayor of 
New York City, and a graduate of the 
great New Jersey university. Princeton 


has a very strong alumni association in 
this town; but, apparently, since graduat- 
ing in 1886, Mayor McClellan has been 
employing his time in doing something 
in the world, instead of watching the 
tigers (Princeton, not Tammany) beat 


the Elis once out of four times, and duti- 
fully attending the Princeton Club. As 
a result the New York Princeton 
alumni, on the ground that “he is 
not a good Princeton man,” refuse to 
give him a complimentary dinner, such 
as would be expected when one of 
Princeton’s sons attained the enviable 
honor of becoming Mayor of the metrop- 
dlis of the earth. Now if Mayor Mc- 
Clellan does not wax crazy over Prince- 
ton (and it is conceivable that an honest 
man may see a few faults in his alma 
mater), and if the Princeton graduates 
do not hold him in personal esteem, we 
do not see why they are obliged to give 
hima dinner. But if the sole ground of 
their complaint is that the Mayor has had 
more important things to attend to since 
leaving old Nassau than parading his 
‘college spirit ” before the world, we are 
sorry for Princeton’s idea of what con- 
titutes honor among alumni. 


& 


Director W. W. Camp- 
bell, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, has been awarded the 
Lalande prize by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for the most important work in 
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astronomy. This calls attention tothe gen- 
erous policy which the French authori- 
ties have generally pursued in affording 
privileges and honoring achievement in 
art and science without regard to na- 
tional lines. Among the international 
prizes offered by the Academy of Sci- 
ences for 1904, in addition to the La- 
lande prize, are the Leconte prize ($10,- 
000) for a capital discovery in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, natural history 
or medicine ; the Wilde prize ($800) for 
a discovery in astronomy, physics, min- 
eralogy, geology or experimental mechan- 
ics ; the Tchihatchef prize ($600) for ex- 
ploration in Asia, and the Desmaziéres 
prize for a work on the cryptogams. 
Altogether nearly $60,000 are offered 
by the Paris Academy next year in 
some fifty prizes, of which the largest 
is the Bréant prize of $20,000 for a cure 
or method of suppression of Asiatic 
cholera. Our American Academy of 
Sciences has only a few small sums of 
money for the encouragement of research 
in this country by prizes, and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Smithsonian Institution 
can add but little to the list. The grants 
of the Carnegie Institution are not in the 
nature of prizes, but are given to defray 
the expense of some proposed research. 


& 


Dr. H. K. Carroll’s 
valuable annual statistics 
of the churches in the 
United States are presented in The 
Christian Advocate. They show a gain 
for the year of 2,340 ministers, 2,647 
churches, and 482,459 communicants, out 
of a total of 29,323,158 communicants, 
which is a very fair gain. Of a number 
of the smaller denominations it has been 
impossible to get statistics, and the old 
figures remain unchanged. The chief ele- 
ment of doubt in the figures relates to 
the Roman Catholics, who have no statis- 
tics of members, but only estimates of 
population, based on the number of bap- 
tisms and deaths. From this estimated 
population fifteen per cent. is deducted 
for children not yet confirmed, which 
makes the Catholic gain for the year 
166,010. But we thought that many more 
immigrants that that had come in. The 
larger denominations are put in this or- 
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der: Catholics, 9,762,264 communicants ; 
Northern Methodists, 2,822,765 ; South- 
ern Baptists, 1,777,466 ; Colored Baptists, 
1,625,330; Southern Methodists, 1,533,- 
766; Disciples, 1,235,798 ; Northern Pres- 
byterians, 1,044,161; Northern Baptists, 
1,023,438; African Methodists, 785,000 ; 
Episcopalians, 773,261; Congregational- 
ists, 659,704; African M. E. Church, 
551,591; Lutheran Synodical, 546,341. 
No other body has more than 400,000 
members. It is a great pity that the last 
census gave us no such careful religious 
statistics as Dr. Carroll compiled for the 
census of 1890. 


There is nothing to be 
said, as yet, about the 
Baltimore fire, except to 
express the universal sympathy of the 
country and the world with those who 
have lost so much, and their deep regrets 
that one of the fairest and most historic 
of our cities should thus have suffered. 
There is but one solace in connection 
with such a loss. It is the assurance that, 
as in the cases of the Chicago and Boston 
fires, with which this counts as of similar 
magnitude, the burnt blocks will be re- 
built in such a substantial way as will 
not only reduce the danger of a second 
conflagration, but will provide a fairer 
and more monumental city. It would 
seem that we have not yet learned how 
to make even new sky-scrapers really 
fireproof against a terrible rush of flame 
and wind. In this case it is not easy to 
say what foresight was lacking. Imme- 
diate notice was given of the outbreak of 
fire; the department was ready and did 
all it could; but the inflammable nature 
of the contents of the warehouses and the 
high wind made all efforts futile to stop 
the course of the flames. Through such 
great conflagrations and terrible losses 
cities are regenerated, while general sym- 
pathy and assistance make the loss easier 
to bear. 


The Baltimore 
Fire 


& 


Tohn Thorgeirson writes us from 
Thistle, Utah: 

I hold the degree of a High Priest in the 
Mormon Church, and I have been through the 
Temple and received my endowments, and seen 
them administered to others over and over 
again; and the truth is that there is no oath 
administered in the Temple, and not even one 
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word said to encourage one to be disloyal t 
the United States. There is no oath connected 
with any ordination, nor with any official act 
or installation in the Mormon Church. Polyg- 
amy is no longer a part of our religion, and 
is never taught, nor entered into. We believe 
that it is in the United States that Christ wil 
establish his Millennial reign. 


We have no doubt that a multitude of 
such witnesses can be brought in de- 
fense of Mr. Smoot’s right to.a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

ad 

it was a curious alliance of evil with 
good that killed the bill in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature for the disfranchise- 
ment of negroes. It was the Saloon 
Trust that did it. The week before the 
trust had defeated the Local Option 
bill in the Senate for this year. But if 
the negroes should be disfranchised 
their votes would be lost for the saloon, 
where they are its steady patrons; and 
another year the advocates of local op- 
tion might carry the State and shut out 
the saloon from dozens of counties as 
they have in Georgia and Texas. So 
the negroes must be allowed to vote, 
when their vote is wanted and will be 
counted. 

& 

Senator Hanna’s sickness disturbs 
the wire-pullers, who are trying so hard 
to manufacture public sentiment in op- 
position to the nomination of President 
Roosevelt. Whatever the reports they 
bring, somehow whenever any action 
is taken, it is in line with an instruc- 
tion of delegates for Roosevelt. It 
still looks as if he would be nominated 
practically by acclamation and elected 
by an overwhelming majority despite 
the maneuvers of the corporate inter- 
ests which do not desire legal control. 

& 

It is to the honor of the Princeton 
College freshmen that they, under their 
franchise of self-government expelled 
from the college several of their class 
who had bought and used stolen exan- 
ination papers. We see no reason why 
there should be any tenderness show? 
the offenders, or that they should be 
let off with a short vacation. The les 
son of honor is as well worth teaching 
as anything that will be learnt from 
Tacitus or Fresenius. 
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Financial 


Trade and Industry 


THE negotiation of a loan of $50,000,- 
000 by the Pennsylvania Company, for 
an enlargement of its traffic facilities be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago, is an en- 
couraging indication of the general situa- 
tion in the opening months of the new 
year. Additional importance must be 
given to this loan if it should appear that 
it is in any way related to a final settle- 
ment of the quarrel between the Penn- 
sylvania and the Gould-Rockefeller rail- 
way interests. Up to the present time, 
however, rumors asserting such a rela- 
tion have been denied, upon what seems 
to be good authority. Since the latter 
part of November there has been a de- 
cided increase of confidence in the circles 
of trade and industry, altho conservatism 
is still the rule. No general reduction 


of wages is now expected. 

As we look back over the record of 
1903, these are the chief elements or sup- 
ports of prosperity whose influence will 
extend into the present year: Abundant 
crops, sold at good prices; the favorable 
condition of agriculturists; heavy rail- 


road traffic, with a large increase of gross 
earnings; a great volume of domestic 
trade; foreign trade exceeding that of 
any previous calendar year; a sound cur- 
rency ; the strength shown by our banks 
and other similar institutions during the 
remarkable decline that has cut off a rank 
growth of fictitious share values. On the 
other hand, this decline embarrassed 
many and has caused retrenchment. In 
the iron and cotton mill industries wages 
have been reduced, and this tends to im- 
pair the purchasing power of the public. 
An increase of railway net earnings over 
those of 1903 cannot be expected. What 
were called “ Wall Street losses” were 
not confined to New York, but have been 
widely distributed. It is not probable 
that the suicidal folly by which organ- 
ized labor paralyzed the building indus- 
try last year will be repeated. As a rule, 
the railroad companies will be more con- 
servative in expenditure than they were 
in 1903. Much will depend upon the 
year’s crops, the volume of our exports, 
the attitude of organized labor toward 
employers who plan retrenchment, and 
the policy of great and overcapitalized 
industrial corporations. The foundations 


of our industrial and financial fabric are 
sound and strong at the present time. 


& 
Shipbuilding Reorganization 


Tue Reorganization Committee of 
the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany (the members of which are 
George R. Sheldon, chairman, Charles 
S. Fairchild, John E. Borne, Pliny 
Fisk and Charles W. Wetmore) have 
adopted a plan prepared, at their re- 
quest, by Receiver Smith. It is pro- 
posed that the new company’s securi- 
ties shall be $3,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
gold bonds, $15,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred stock and 
$15,000,000 of common stock. These 
bonds and all of the stock are to be 
allotted in certain proportions, duly 
stated, to the holders of the two classes 
of existing bonds. The new company’s 
fixed charges will be only $897,550. It 
should be noted, as tending to inspire 
confidence in the reorganization, that 
the members of the first Board of Di- 
rectors are to be selected by agreement 
between Receiver Smith and the com- 
mittee, and with the approval of 
Thomas F. Ryan, representing the 
Syndicate Managers (who are the Mor- 
ton Trust Company and Mr. Ryan, 
their counsel being Mr. Elihu Root) 
and that these Managers have made a 
selling agreement with Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, relating to subscriptions for the 
new bonds and the sale of them. Mr. 
William Nelson Cromwell is counsel 
for the Reorganization Committee, 
from which, it will be observed, Mr. 
Max Pam retires, his place being taken 
by Mr. Fisk. 

ss 
....Dividends announced: 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R’way, Pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent., payable February sth. 

Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburg R’way, Com- 
mon, 3 per cent., payable February sth. 

Amer. Chicle Co, 1 per cent, payable Feb- 
ruary 2oth. 

Union Pac R.R.Co., Preferred and Common, 
$2.00 per share, payable April 1st. 

Pére Marquette R.R. Co., Preferred, 2 per 
cent , payable February 1gth. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable February 15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Common, 4 per cent., 
2 per cent. payable March 19th, 2 per cent. pay- 
able June 18th. 
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Insurance 


Life Insurance in Business 


Every one knows something of the 
uncertainties of business and how few 
there are who do not sooner or later be- 
come wrecks upon the commercial ocean. 
The periodical reports from the com- 
mercial agencies serve to frequently re- 
mind us of this. Every man who 
establishes himself in merchandising 
courts failure from several causes. 
Among these are incompetence, inexperi- 
ence, insufficient capital, bad judgment in 
the granting of credits, outside specula- 
tion, neglect of business, personal ex- 
travagance and fraudulent disposition of 
property. There are also other causes of 
failure entirely outside of these which are 
due to causes not to be foreseen or 
guarded against. It is, however, doubt- 
less well within the truth to say that 
seventy-five per cent. of all failures are 
due to faults on the part of those who 
fail. With the acceptance of the truth 
of such a statement it behooves the busi- 
ness man to ponder well the things that 
are for or against him in his fight for 
triumph in business in the face of com- 
petition that grows fiercer each year. 

The question of life or partnership in- 
surance in this connection is too often 
neglected or, it may be, is not considered 
at all. If life insurance is good in domes- 
tic affairs, in regard to which there is no 
question, how much more is it essential 
when large transactions, extending over 
long periods of time, are incidental to 
a man’s business. Insurance is coming 
more and more into prominence as to its 
banking side, and conservative business 
men with life or partnership insurance 
must in the very nature of things be more 
acceptable credit risks than as if they 
lacked such insurance. There is not a 
credit man worthy the name who would 
not prefer the insured man to his un- 
insured brother as a risk. 

An insurance policy is also an ever 
present asset in cases where temporary 
loans are required—as they are, from time 
to time, in all mercantile enterprises. The 
lack of a proper understanding of life 
insurance in its theoretical and practical 
sides alone accounts for the neglect of 
so many merchants to harness it in their 
own behalf. 
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Improved Method of Safe 
Breaking 


Amp the many improvements that are 
taking place in all departments of life, 
with the insurance companies and else- 
where, it would be strange if the astute 
cracksman should halt in his methods. 
Nor has he. On the contrary, he is rap- 
idly discarding the use of dynamite and 
similar high explosives in his profession- 
al work. By way of substitution he now 
resorts to the far less dangerous but quite 
as effective and much improved method 
of inverting a safe that has attracted him 
with its possibilities and drilling through 
its bottom. The strength of a safe, like 
that of a chain, cannot exceed its weakest 
part, and the modern burglar seems to 
have recognized a safe’s most vulnerable 
part and to have concentrated his efforts 
upon it. Insurance companies covering 
the hazards of burglary had best consider 
that the world moves as to crime and 
criminals as well as elsewhere, and that 
the probabilities are that the improved 
method of safe cracking here touched 
upon that has recently been employed 
with great success will in the near future 
doubtless entirely displace the super- 
annuated use of explosives. 


Insurance Statement 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


On the following pages is printed the fifty- 
eighth annual report of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of which Colonel 
Jacob L. Greene is President. This report, 
which Colonel Greene makes to the members of 
the company, is quite as interesting a document 
as any of the reports that have hitherto been pub- 
lished. The admitted assets of the Connecticut 
Mutual are $64,932,954. The surplus is $4,6209,- 
812. The ratio of expenses of management to 
receipts during the year just closed was 12.08 
per cent. The number of policies in force at 
the close of business on December jist, 1903, 
was 70,150, and these represented binding in- 
surance that amounted to $166,504,486. There 
was an increase in the company’s premium in- 
come during 1903. The same is true as to the 
interest account. The net assets were in- 
creased, as was also the business in force. The 
mortality during 1903 fell below expectation. 
There was a decrease in the company’s hold- 
ings of foreclosed real estate amounting to 
$773,920. The company continues to enjoy its 
full measure of prosperity. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Or THE 


onnecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


THE MEMBERS : 

From the point of view of life insurance com- 
mies aS investors the most striking incidents of 
te year 1903 were the great shrinkages in the 
minal values or prices of the stocks of the rail- 
ay systems, with a corresponding though much 
ighter shrinkage in the prices of their mortgage 
urities. 

In only one point was the Connecticut Mutual 
with all in- 
The 
sent market value of its corporate and munici- 


feted by these events in common 


stors in securities of the highest class. 
| securities shrunk during the year about $770,- 
Yon a par of $25,586,570, costing $25,906,461, 
ith a present market value of $26,339,694. Of 
is $99,460.25 is in bank stocks; $729,616 in rail- 
ad stocks ($250,000 of which is held as collat- 
25,077,384 


ibonds are of the best class for security, and 


al) which have changed little; the 


aving as a rule many years to run, more favor- 
ble market conditions are likely to restore more 
r less of former higher prices; but meantime the 
pparent gross assets and surplus are just so much 
ss than if prices had been maintained throughout 
e year. 
GENERAL RESULTS. 

The company’s experience for the year 1903 in 
¢ several other features incident to its business 
iy be briefly stated as follows: An increase in 
‘premium income; an increase in interest in- 
le; an increase in net assets; the usual persist- 
‘ein its policies; an increase in the business in 
ice; the same low rate of expense as in 1902; a 
wrtality loss very considerably less than that 
pected, with a saving thereby of $482,510; a de- 
tase in the holding of foreclosed real estate of 
13,920.91. The details of the year’s operations 
ill be found in our financial statement. 

That we have been able to maintain our tradi- 
inal low rate of expense and yet keep good the 
mount of business in force is due to the faithful 
tl of our agents for the true ideal of a Mutual 
fe Insurance Company ; the best service for their 


lints at least expense to them; and this in face 


the high commissions and bonuses paid to agents 








and rebates given to insurers by other companies, 
very difficult to withstand by the one or overcome 
in the other. 

The death rate inevitably varies somewhat from 
year to year, and that for 1903, while very favor- 
able, was somewhat less so than in 1902. The care 
with which our risks are selected and the healthful 
character of the limited territory in which we op- 
erate have given us a very favorable experience 
throughout our history and are the reasonable as- 
surance of its continuance. 

INVESTMENTS. 

The additions and improvements upon the Home 
Office properties have been substantially completed. 
We have a building which for durability, conven- 


ience and attractiveness as a business structure 
is nowhere surpassed and is proving a good in- 
vestment at its cost. 

Ever since the panic of 1893, and due in some 
part also to the flood of stocks and bonds of cor- 
porate enterprises of all sorts of quality since 
offered to the public on more or less attractive 
representations, the market for real estate has re- 
mained in the quiet state into which it then fell. 
During the last year, however, we sold properties 
that cost us $888,389; 54 of these sold at some 
profit; 15 sold at a loss; the net loss on these 
sales was $186,039.49, due principally to that in- 
curred on three pieces which came to us from some 
loans made many years ago upon properties, the 
conditions of which changed unfavorably afterward. 
In this connection it will be of interest to state 
that during the year the Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut has made the examination of this 
company required of him by law every four years, 
in the course of which he valued the foreclosed real 
estate remaining after deducting the sales of that 
on which the loss was made as above noted at 
$349,742.39 less than its cost. As his valuation 
is but an estimate, and we have sold several pieces 
since at considerably more than his estimate, and 
as our whole experience in these matters has 
shown that such valuations have been no guide to 
the outcome, we have made no change on our books 
further than to take up, as a possible future loss, 
the item of $349,742.39 as a liability under the 
head of “‘ Contingent real estate depreciation ac- 
count,” thus giving practical present effect to a 
loss which may or may not be incurred. 

We shall pursue the same course with our pres- 
ent real estate, which has given us good results in 
the past: hold until local conditions favor sale 
at fair prices. 

The only bonds on which interest is in default 
are those of the City of Galveston, payment hav- 
ing been suspended in consequence of the flood of 
1900. The city’s liability is. unquestioned. 

REDUCTION OF DIVIDENDS. 

One of the principal events for us in the past 

year has been the decision of your Directors that 
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in consequence of the conditions which have been 
progressively developing for the past ten years 
and more, it was no longer expedient to draw so 
heavily on past accumulations of surplus in order 
to maintain the high scale of dividends which has 
obtained since 1881, and that it was expedient to 
reduce dividends to conform more nearly at least 
to the present ability to earn surplus. Since 1898 
we have used current accumulations and have also 
drawn upon the then surplus to a very large 
amount in order to postpone as long as might be 
any reduction in dividends. The principal cause 
of our inability to earn as much surplus as during 
the years from 1881 to 1898 has been the slow but 
steady decrease in the rate of interest realized on 
investments, which would have caused a much ear- 
lier reduction of dividends, as was the case with 
other companies, but for the economies practiced 
in the management. 

The circumstances of this reduction, which has 
been foreshadowed in our reports for several years, 
are set forth in full detail in a communication ad- 
dressed to our policy holders, which is being placed 
in their hands for their full information. It is, 
therefore, not repeated here except to say: 

“ While we have always striven, and always shall 
strive, by every legitimate means, to make the cur- 
rent cost as small as possible, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that insurance which is not se- 
cure is not worth paying for; and that, while we 
strive to make it cost as little as may be, we must 
be certain to make it cost enough to keep it in- 
dubitably secure against all foreseen contingencies 
incident to a business and to the investment of 
funds during long periods of time.” 

* * ~ * * = ok + 

“It is proper, under the circumstances, to re- 
peat: the company’s business continues to be con- 





ducted upon the same legitimate lines and by the 
same standards which have made its long history 
as a Mutual Life Insurance Company a recor 
unequaled in beneficial results to its members ani 
beneficiaries. The same conservatism, prudence 
and unequaled economy are maintained; and its 
condition warrants the assertion that it will be 
able to utilize to the full all future conditions fy. 
vorable to the earning of surplus; while in the 
distribution of it your Directors will have always 
in view the two-fold purpose: to make the annual 
payments of policyholders as small as possible, and, 
in any event, to carefully and certainly maintain 
that strength which has always been one of its 
distinctive features.” 


EFFECT OF INTEREST. 


In this connection it may be well to call at- 
tention to the fact that any change in the average 
rate of interest takes effect much more slowly in 
a life insurance company than in a bank. The 
latter, having to be prepared for the contingency 
of sudden and great demands from its depositors, 
keeps its assets in short-time paper, which being 
frequently changed at current rates speedily re 
flects their changes. The life insurance company— 
if managed on sound lines—is subject to no such 
contingency, and is able to secure the best results 
by long-time investments; so that its assets as a 
body change but slowly and can reflect only the 
general tendency of rates over long periods. The 
effect of the downward tendency, which we foresaw 
in 1882, has come but slowly to its present develop- 
ment; and it finds us prepared with a reserve some 
$3,000,000 greater than it would have been had we 
continued to take new business on the old basis, 
as others did. 

The present surplus by our own higher standari 








1846- 1903. 


Received : 


For rents 


Balance profit and 308. 2.0. ccccccccccccece 


Total receipts 
It has paid Death claims for 
Xndowments and annuities for 
For surrendered Policies 
For Dividends 


$227,347,886.89 
94,594,772.79 
9,887,073.16 


- 1,015,713.44 ——————_ 


$332,845,446.28 
$118,148,473.66 
16,144,803.90 
27,771,246.49 
65,054,360.11 





A total returned to policy-holders or their beneficiaries, being 99.90 


per cent. of the entire premiums received 
It has paid for Expenses 


TTC Cee 


Balances net assets, January 1, 1904 
It has additional assets (see Statement) 


Total assets 


$227,118,894.16 
30,893,826.78 
11,621,196.45 





‘pean paioweninin che aae wean ee dae 269,633,917.39 


$63,211,528.89 
1,722,018.34 


$64,933,547.23 
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if solvency is $4,629,812.55, after allowing the con- 
ingent depreciation item of $349,742 already men- 
joned. 

By the usual 4 per cent. standard of solvency it 
s about $3,000,000 greater, or say $7,500,000. 


CONDENSED HISTORY. 


It is a satisfaction again to call your attention 
o yearly growing exhibit of the unique total re- 
uits of the company’s operations for fifty-eight 
rears, aS Shown in table on opposite page. 

Of the $227,347,886.89 which The Connecticut 
futual has received from its policy-holders, it has 
eturned to them or paid to their beneficiaries $227,- 

What it has so paid 
yack and what it still holds as security for policy 
ontracts aggregates $292,052,441.39, or 128.46 per 
ent. of its receipts from policy-holders. This has 
ven done at an expense ratio of only 9.28 per cent. 
f the total receipts. 

NATURE OF PRESENT COMPETITION. 

The competition for public favor in life insur- 
ance continues to travel largely on three distinct 
mormal lines: First, a postponement of all divi- 
ends for ten to twenty years, whereby the effect 
of extravagant expense is concealed till the end 
of the period, and whereby the savings on the 
premiums and reserves of those who drop out in 
the meantime (expected to be about two-thirds of 
the whole in twenty years) are to be divided 
among those only who remain through; a specula- 
tin for the few lucky at the expense of the many 
ulucky “ mutual” policy-holders : 

Second, by the so-called incontestable policy, 
which puts upon the honest policy-holder the pay- 
ment of the loss on the dishonest one, to whom 
ile such a feature would presumably be attrac- 
tive ; 

Third, by giving every policy-holder, by way of 
a “annual cash value,” the right to withdraw his 
contribution to the reserves in any year, which 
thus gives all the policy-holders the right to de- 
wand all the reserves in any year to the complete 
(estruction of the company; and this demand is a 
frst lien on all the assets and a first obligation 
m the part of the company, to which the insur- 
uce feature is a mere temporary and easily de- 
tasible incident. ‘The nremiums paid in ostensibly 
for life insurance have a “string” to them, to be 
ised at will, which converts the company into an 
tual savings bank, without the interest on de- 
sits which makes it to the personal advantage of 
te depositor not to withdraw his deposits under 
idinary circumstances; and with the further and 
feat difference, that whatever one deposits in the 
nk suffers no subtraction from its face, and re- 
tives in addition all the interest earned, less a 
tlatively slight expense account, while the pre- 
hiums paid to the life insurance company must an- 
ually contribute to losses and to relatively heavy 
{penses; so that the reserve, which can be with- 
iawn, is, as a rule, much smaller than the sum 
if the premiums he has paid in, and his privilege 
‘sts him out of all decent proportion. 





And not the least mischief of this practice is 
the fact that in reality and in the resulting atti- 
tude of mind of the insured it subordinates the 
duty of protection for which alone life insurance 
exists and without which it would never be used 
and could never have been conceived to the chang- 
ing personal interests of him on whom that duty 
constantly rests. Under a multitude of condi- 
tions he is frequently tempted to use for himself 
the fund which alone secures that protection to 
others which is still his duty, and his most serious 
duty, because of their necessity and their constant 
danger. He no longer regards his payments as a 
fund permanently withdrawn from the exigencies 
of his business and sacredly devoted to the per- 
formance of his unselfish office toward his own. 
His contract at once and always prefers his claim 
to theirs. 

And it will not be many years before the great 
mass of the life insurance business of the country 
will stand on this basis, its continuance and not 
only the welfare, but the existence of the com- 
panies contingent on the non-exercise of the right 
of withdrawal of any and all funds at will. 

In the midst of this sort of competition, which 
brings an enormous business, but with enormous 
waste, at an expense which is as reckless as it. is 
unnecessary, and which contradicts every principle 
and method by which proper and adequate results 
as to the security of contracts, the cost of insur- 
ance, equity between members, and the integrity 
of the company itself can be assured. The Con- 
necticut Mutual holds steadfast to the truth which, 
be it never so widely or lightly disregarded, can 
never be denied, that the paramount purpose of 
life insurance, the one and only peculiar service it 
is constructed and fitted to render, which it alone 
can render, and the only one worth its necessary 
cost even at a minimum, and the one spring of its 
high motive, is “ to defend and provide for” those 
whose welfare depends on the continuance of one’s 
life and who must suffer in all their future by its 
loss; that Mutual Life Insurance is the equal co- 
operation in good faith of those on whom rests the 
sacred privilege and duty to protect, to the end 
that the needed protection may be most certainly 
and effectively given, and that by such equal co- 
operation the cost to each may be made as small 
as possible; that the company which undertakes 
to become the instrument of such co-operation is 
therefore bound to shape its every plan and prac- 
tice to conform to those conditions which enable it 
to fulfill those ends in the highest degree and 


‘with the greatest certainty in that far future to 


which its contracts extend. 

Tha beneficent function of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance, in that view of its intrinsic morality, The 
Connecticut Mutual has fulfilled with an unequaled 
success for fifty-eight years; and it moves toward 
its future of beneficent uses adequately prepared. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAcoB L. GREENE, 


President. 
Hartford, January 25, 1904. 
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The Worst Enemy of Legit- 
imate Mining is the 
Mining Fakir. 


Hypocrisy is the tribute that vice po to virtue. 
good whose methods are imitated are flattered. 

Four years ago our office, on the recommendation of the 
property by Professor Treadwell, put the Greene Consoli- 
dated Copper Company on the market, and later followed 
it up with the GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COM- 
PANY, which was not only recommended by Professor 
Treadwell, but named after him. 

Those who followed our lead in the Greene bought stock 
at $5 a share and sold it within twelve months for $40. 

Professor Treadwell believes that the Treadwell is a better 
and more valuable property than the Greene, while the 
Treadwell Company has but little more than one-third the 
Greene’s capitalization. 

Swarms of imitators, incapable themselves of taking the 
initiative, have imitated the methods we have employed to 
raise the capital for these two meritorious and valuable 
enterprises, and have attempted, under our cover, to foist 
on the public things of little value at enormous prices. 

The fact still remains that the Greene is now producin 
one-sixth the copper of the world, and the Treadwell wil 
soon be producing another sixth, and. having a small capi- 
talization and economical management, may be expected 
to pay very handsome dividends. 

It can afford to let the fakirs continue their imitations, 
for its place among the world’s copper producers and divi- 

dend payers is already assured. 


The 


Price of the Stock will be quoted on 
application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, 


Secretary, 
27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW. YORK. 








Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Gough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scatlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use CresoLens for the distressin 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty yeafs we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. (reso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, + - . New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - Montreal, Canada 


eget A RT 











OBITUARY 
DANIEL F. APPLETON. 


™ Daniel Fuller Appleton, the well-known merchant, died 
last week in this city, aged 78. 

Mr. Appleton was born in Marblehead, Mass., the son of 
Gen. James Appleton, and was educated in the public 
schools of Portland. He was trained in the watchmaking 
business by a brother, and became the rtner of his em- 
ployer under the firm name of Robbins & Appieton. In 1857 
the firm became the owners of the then new and small watch 
works at Waltham, Mass. From this grew the American 
Waltham Watch Company, which nowemploys 2,500 hands, 
and to which Mr. Appleton gave his constant attention for 
half a century. 

Mr. sae was a member of the first National Conven- 
tion of the Republican Party held in Philadelphia in 1856, 
when Gen Fremont was nominared for the Presidency. He 
was President of the New England Society in 1878 and 1879, 
and for a time was Vice President of the Union League 
Club. He wasa member also of the Century, Metropolitan, 
Grolier, and Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

He was twice married, first in 1853 to Julia, daughter of 
Nicholas P. Randali, and in 1889 to Susan, daughter of the 
Rev. John P. Cowles of Ipswich, Mass , and had tnree sons 
and two daughters—Francis Randall, Randolph Morgan, 
and James Waldingfield Appleton ; Mrs. Gerald Livingston 
Hoyt of this city, and Mrs. Charles 8S. Tuckerman of Boston. 








READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reacaed quickly by the through train service of the 
—s Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ’Phone, 2142 Madicon. 
—Adv. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE WEBER PIANO. 


The removal of the Weber piano salesrooms from 
the location on Fifth avenue and the corner of Six- 
teenth street will take place during the present year. 
The Weber firm has occupied these premises for so 
many years that the name of Weber in connection 
with the corner has long been a landmark. The new 
home of the Weber piano will still be on Fifth avenue, 
but further uptown; or, to be particular, on the cor- 
ner of Thirty-fourth street, in the club district. The 
new building is sumptuous and will give this famous 
piano a setting of elegance which it richly deserves. 
The removal of the Weber headquarters from the old 
to the new location cannot but recall pertinent remi- 
niscence. There has grown up about the old establish- 
ment something of an atmosphere that is charged 
with the artistic from a musical point of view. This 
will be exceedingly difficult, nay, rather, impossible to 
replace. The musical events of the past will remain 
unique. They must. New ones will come and go, but 
they will not duplicate the old ones. Albert Weber 
surrounded himself with all the great contemporary 
artists of his own day, and his was the first piano 
establishment to locate on Fifth avenue. There it 
became in a notable manner the headquarters for art 
and artists. Johann Strauss, the dashing and bDril- 
liant genius, was a figure at the Weber place. Others 
who frequented the Weber rooms were Parepa Rosa, 
Etelka Gerster, Marie Roze, Christine Nilsson, Pauline 
Lucca, and many vocalists and pianists. The Weber 
piano came into existence because of the ambitions and 
the mechanical understanding of a man to whom art 
was world-wide and meant everything. Wherever Al- 
bert Weber went there was the trail of the artistic, 
and from traditions that cluster round and about him 
and his personality as well as the piano that he cre 
ated it is not easy to withdraw without a strong feel- 
ing of regret. The Weber piano enjoyed many tri- 
umphs in connection with some of the most famous 
artists of the day, including Arabella Goddard and 
Teresa Carreno. The relation of Carreno to the 
Weber piano was one that can never be forgotten, a8 
it was Albert Weber who made it possible for her to 
obtain her foothold that preceded the wonderful 
standing she has enjoyed in musical circles for 90 
many, Many years. 

The new rooms of the Weber piano are beautiful. 
and to them will doubtless drift the artists that will 
arrive in the future. The association of the Weber 
with the Aolian and the Pianola will be harmonious 
from many points of view, and it is with no little 
pride that it will have installation in its new home. 
where artistic conditions will environ it and give it @ 
fitting horizon. The future of the Weber promises to 
be Ly the nature of an evolution founded upon a noble 
past. 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Equipped with two-speed 


Famous 2.355™ 
Chainless 


Bicycles 
All Standard Chain Models 


Easter Department, 
Hartford, Conn, 
«Columbia ”’ 
“Tribune’”’ 
‘¢ Cleveland ”’ 
*¢ Crawford’? 



















Western 
Department, 
Chicago, Il. 

“Crescent ’’ 
“Monarch ”’ 
“Rambler ”’ 
‘‘Imperial’’ 


Catalogues free at our 
100 des 





] yn 
mailed on receipt of 
atwo-cent Stamp 


WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor With 40 Years 
Experience. 


“In my 40 years’ experience as a teacher and 
practitioner along hygienic lines,” says a Los 
Angeles physician, “1 have never found a food to 
compare with Grape- Nuts for the benefit of the gen- 
eral health of all classes of people. I have recom- 
mended Grape-Nuts for a number of years to pa- 
tients with the greatest success and every year’s 
experience makes me more enthusiastic regarding 
its use. 

“TI make it a rule to always recommend Grape- 
Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in place of coffee 
when giving my patients instructions as to diet, for I 
know both Grape-Nuts and Postum can be digested 
by anyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much mental 
work my diet twice a day consists of Grape-Nuts and 
rich cream. I find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in good working order. 

‘In addition to its wonderful effects as a brain 
and nerve food Grape-Nuts always keeps the diges- 
tive organs in perfect healthy tone. I carry it with 
me when I travel, otherwise I am almost certain to 
have trouble with my stomach.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich 

Strong endorsements like the above from physi- 
cians all over the country have stamped Grape: Nuts 
the most scientific food in the world. 

There’s a reason. 





Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 






















of Passenger 

and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








Safety, speed and comfort. 


135 FRONT STREET, 


smoKing rooms, and social halls.. They have large prom- 
enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 
General Managers, 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 


NEW YORK. 
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Xil 
Select tour to Midnight Sun, Nor- 
way and Northern Capitals, Other 
tours at lower rates. Rev, i » 


TEMPLE, Flemington “G,’ 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital H visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 








OR SALE.—Very desirable property at Babylon, L. I., for 
private school, institute or sanitarlum ; modern fifteen-room 
house, furnaces, open fireplaces, outbuildings for gymnasium, etc. : 
standing on 65 acres of finely wooded, high land, sloping down to 
large fresh-water lake; attractivelow price. For particulars and 


photos, address 
JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L.I. Tel. 22A, 


THE HAMILTON, WAytgeros 


ranklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 

A first-class familly and transient notel conducted on American plan. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern Steam heated, private 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $8.50 per day. Special 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. IRVING O. BALL. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December te May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms. etc., address 
N 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 














LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 


Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE-PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 

“LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.’’ 


Issued monthly. Address D. B, Plumer, Lakewood, N.J. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have sec and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








FOR THE WINTER 


rn SESRACODA 3 


Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 How 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


WEST INDIE: 


8 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS, 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 89 Broadway, 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, (a 


Ur to THOS, COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y, 
and their agencies 





| 161 BROADWAY, 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








Aworld-renowned remedy for the relief 
and cure of Hoarseness and Sore Throat 
Exceedingly effective; not injurious. 


Avoid Ah dh lu llr 








/mitations. 
WhatlIs 
10 PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-To” 
the best and simplest device for maki 
100 copies from pen-written andj 
copies from typewritten origi 
we will ship complete duplicat 
cap size, without deposit, 
10) days’ trial. 


2 EW discount of 3314%, or ’ 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR C0. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City: 





A NATURAL ALKALINE WATE 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Benei 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPA 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
to hold thirteen copies of Ts 
BINDERS tt 


PENDENT will be furnish 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUG 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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FINANCIAL 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
pres't, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t, GILBERT G. THORN 
Vice-Pres’t, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier, WILLIAM NG’ 
pus Ass’t Cashier, JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 
FREDERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ase't Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, 
Ass't vCeahier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and ape $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner Edward ¢. Hoyt -Rockh il Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield Francis ‘App leto ot Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hic eorge D Frodevicn, Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin Copneitus Vander iit, Issac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Led yar 








THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, February 5th, 1904. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a special meeting of 
the shareholders of this Bank has been called, and will be 
held at 12 o’clock noon, on the 7th day of March, 1904, 
the office of the Bank, No. 407 Broadway, in said City, 
consider the advisability of increasing the capital stock 
the Bank from $1,550,000 to $2,550,000, to consist of 25,500 
shares, of the par value of $100 each, for the purpose of 
consolidating the Central National Bank of the City of 
New York, with this Bank, by issuing the 10,000 additional 
shares in ‘such manner and upon such terms as a majority 
of the Board of Directors of this Bank may p Bm my 
whether for cash or otherwise, in acquiring the capital stock 
or assets of the said Central National Bank; of changlog 
the name of The National Citizens’ Bank of the City of 
New York to ‘* The Citizens’ Central National Bank of New 
York,’’ or otherwise, as may be determined at said meeting: 
of providing for an increase in the number of the Board of 
Directors, and of amending the Articles of Association of 
this Bank accordingly, and also to vote upon such other 
matters as may be brought before such meeting. 

The transfer books will be closed from 3.00 P. M. on the 
15th day of February, 1904, until 10.00 A. M. on the 8th 
day of March, 1904 

By order of the "Board of Directors. 

HENRY DIMSE, _ Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, February 5th, 1904. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a special meeting of 
the shareholders of this Bank has been called, and will be 
held at 12 o’clock noon, on the 7th day of March, 1904, at 
the office of the said Bank, No, 320 Broadway, in the City 
of New York, to vote on resolutions to place the said Bank 
in voluntary liquidation, for the purpose of having it con- 
solidated with The National Citizens’ Bank of the City of 
New York, under such corporate name as may be adopted. 
to assign, transfer, and convey all of its assets to the said 
Bank, its nominee or order, in consideration of the assump- 
tion of all obligations of this Bank by the said Bank, and of 
10,000 shares of full paid stock of the said Bank, of a total 
authorized issue of $2,550,000, and also to vote upon such 
other matters as may be brought before said meeting. 

The transfer books will be closed from 3.00 P. M. on the 
15th day of February, 1904, until 10.00 A. M, on the 8th 
day of March, 1904. 

3y order of the Board of Directors. 

CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 








A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
Investment Securities 


The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds at Par on Rail- 


roads Connecting Large Cities 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 


and stability. 
OUR. CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mai) to any address 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chi 
Heme (Office Established 1871. Iowa Falis, née ey 


3 CENTS 
BUYS A SHARE 


and positive ownership in Gold Mill Concentrating Plant and Grouj 

of Gold Mines. Mill now grinding out gold CONTINUALLY. Looki 

ng speedy and continuous dividends. gd Company just start 
ctures, prospectus, GOLD ORE fre: 


SUNSET GOLD COMPANY 
6 Mack Block. Denver, tole. 


HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 


In established concern with unlimited possibilities. Needs addi 
tional capital to meet increased trade. Possibilities of 60 per cent 
earnings first year. Address for prospectus, E. M.CO., 158 Sum 
mer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought tor Cash. ’ 


CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mas« 





























Incorporated 1853. 


United dtates Tiust Company Of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


: $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


United States Shipbuilding Gompany 





PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS OF THE PLAN AND AGREEMENT 
OF REORGANIZATION DATED MAY 25, 1903. 





matet 
finall; 


To Holders of Certificates of Deposit Issued under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization 
dated May 25, 1903, made between the undersigned as a Reorganization Committee, the 
City Trust Company of New York, as Depositary, and Holders of Securities of and Claims 
against the United States Shipbuilding Company:— 


The undersigned Reorganization Committee requested Hon. James Smith, Jr., the Receiver, to formulate such 
modifications of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization as would receive his approval, and, in his judgment, would 
be fair to all classes of security holders. 

In response to this, the Receiver has addressed the Committee the following communicativn: 

New York, January 25, 1904. 

GENTLEMEN :— 

In compliance with your request, have for some time past been considering a modification of the plan of reor- 
ganization of the United States Shipbuilding Company which would be likely to be acceptable to both classes of 
bondholders and would tend to prevent the sacrifice and waste of the assets which will necessarily result from further 
and protracted litigation. After carefully considering the relative values, earning capacities, and future requirements 
of the Shipbuilding and Bethlehem properties, I have formulated a plan of reorganization, an outline of which I sub- 
mit to you herewith. I believe it to be conservative and to fairly recognize the just rights of the respective bond- 
holders, and I therefore recommend its adoption. Yours truly, JAMES SMITH, Jr., Receiver. 

To Mr. GEORGE R. SHELDON, Chairman, Reorganization Committee. om 
The Reorganization Committee has accepted the plan so proposed by the Receiver. ete., ¢ 
Notice is given hereby that the undersigned Reorganization Committee has unanimously adopted the following render 

modifications in the said Plan and Agreement, dated May 25, 1903, and that, pursuant to Article Fifth of said Plan One ; 

and Agreement, a statement of the proposed change and modification of, or departure from, the original Plan and the Sh 

Agreement has been filed this day with the City Trust Company of New York, the Depositary under said Plan and existin 

Agreement, in lieu of the provisions of Divisions IlI., IV., V., and VI. thereof. The following is a summary of = 

such modifications: . 


appro. 


“ TIL 
NEW SECURITIES. 
1 


COLLATERAL TRUST SINKING FUND SIX PER CENT. TEN-YEAR GOLD BONDS »000, licate 
Bearing interest from a future date to be hereafter fixed by the Reorganization Committee and re n 
Syndicate Managers and to be secured by the pledge of all the Capital Stock of the Bethlehem ty 
Steel Company and of the subsidiary existing or new Shipbuilding Companies to which latter ment 
the several properties are to be transferred after foreclosure, free from any lien or charge (less i 1 
only sufficient shares to qualify Directors); with provisions for a Sinking Fund of $200,000 per in the 
annum. th ; 
SEVEN PER CENT. NON-CUMULATIVE PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK... atthe 
The holders of the Preferred Stock shall be entitled, out of any and all surplus or net ogy 
profits, to receive non-cumulative dividends whenever the same shall be declared by the Board ie Be 
of Directors, at the rate of, but not exceeding, seven per centum per annum for each and every ofa: 
fiscal year before any dividend for such fiscal year shall be declared, set apart for, or paid upon whatey 
any other stock of the corporation. sonnet 
In addition thereto, in the event of the dissolution or liquidation of the corporation, the holders withdr 
of the Preferred Stock shall be entitled to receive the par value of their Preferred Shares before = 
anything shall be paid upon the Common Stock out of the assets of the corporation. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 


IV. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW SECURITIES. 


NEW COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS: 

To assenting holders of existing Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral and Mortgage Bonds 
(known as Bethlehem Collateral Bonds) the option to subscribe at eighty-seven and one-half 

* (8714) per centum of their par value for $150 in new bonds in respect of each $1,000 existing 
Collateral and Mortgage Bond, and to participate pro rata in the profits under the nates 
Agreement, upon the terms and conditions mentioned in Division VIII. DOEccccecess $1, 

To assenting holders of existing First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds the option to ‘sub- 
scribe at eighty-seven and one-half (87144) per centum of their par value for $100 in such 
new bonds in respect of each $1,000 of existing First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 
and to participate*pro rata in the profits under the Selling repent upon the terms 
and conditions in Division VIII. hereof eoce 


Cour 
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NEW SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK: 
To assenting holders of existing Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral and Mortgage Bonds, 
ninety (90) per centum in new Preferred Stock ° $9,000. 
To assenting holders of existing First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bond: 
in new Preferred Stock (leaving a small, but at present unascertainable, surplus toward re- 
organization purposes) epee «+++ 6,000,000 


NEW COMMON STOCK: 
To assenting holders of existing Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral and Mortgage Bonds, 
sixty (60) per centum in new Common Stock e $6,000,000 
To assenting holders of existing First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, sixty (60) per centum 
in new Common Stock (leaving a small, but at present unascertainable, surplus toward reor- 
ganization purposes) 9,000,000 


finally determined. 


¥ 
ANNUAL FIXED CHARGES. 


Upon the organization of the New Company, the only fixed charges aside from taxes (and including interest charges 
upon the underlying mortgages of the Bethlehem Iron Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company) will be as follows: 
ver ieteuest on the underlying Bonds of the Bethlehem Iron Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
ompany 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF NEW COMPANY. 


The first Board of Directors of the New Company to be classified and to consist of nine members, divided into 
three classes, one class to hold office for one year, one for two years, and one for three years, and such first board 
to be selected by agreement between the Reorganization Committee and Hon. James Smith, Jr., Receiver, with the 
pproval of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, representing the Syndicate Managers. 


VII. 
CONDITIONS OF WITHDRAWAL. 


BONDS: The Committee determines that the share of their expenses and obligations (incurred for fees and ex- 
penses of counsel in the several States in respect of the foreclosure and other litigations, advertisements, printing, 
ete., ete.) to be borne by the holders of certificates for the First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, who may sur- 
render such certificates for withdrawal of such bonds under the provisions of said Plan and Agreement, is the sum of 
One Per Centum upon the par value of such deposited Bonds, to be paid upon such surrender and withdrawal. 

STOCK: In view of the developments since the Plan was formulated, as to the value and earning capacity of 
the Shipbuilding plants, it is impracticable to provide for any distribution of new securities among the holders of the 
existing Preferred and Common Stock of the United States Shipbuilding Company, and hence, in that respect, the 
existing Plan will be abandoned, and holders of stock who have deposited thereunder will be entitled to withdraw the 
same without charge or expense. 


VIII. 
PURCHASING SYNDICATE. 


The Committee has entered into an agreement with the Morton Trust Company and Thomas F. Ryan, as Syn- 
dicate Managers, dated January 27, 1904, and filed herewith, which agreement provides for the purchase and sale of 
the entire issue of the new Bonds at eighty-seven and one-half (8744) per centum, or, in the aggregate, $2,625,000, 
sas to guarantee the cash requirements for consummating the Plan, and working capital, without compulsory assess- 
ment on the bondholders. 

The said Syndicate Managers have arranged with Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, Bankers, who are participants 
in the syndicate, for the sale of said new Bonds under a Selling Agreement which is to provide that the holders of 
the two existing issues of Bonds of the United States Shipbuilding Company assenting to the Modified Plan shall be 
entitled to subscribe for their said proportion of new Bonds at said price of 874% per centum of their face value, 
upon condition that the Bonds so subscribed for shall be left with said Bankers with the right in the latter to sell 
the same at a price netting subscribers not less than said cost and accrued interest, at any time within six (6) months 
fter the issue and delivery thereof by the new Company; such subscribers to be entitled to participate pro rata in 
whatever profits shall result from the sale of said Bonds at an advance over said cost, after deducting the Bankers’ 
reasonable commissions and expenses; but to have the right, to be exercised at the time of said subscription, to 
withdraw the bonds from sale, subject to retention by Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons until the expiration of said 
period of six months, at which time any Bonds so withdrawn from sale or remaining unsold (if left subject to sale 
under the foregoing provision) shall be delivered to the said subscriber on demand without charge. 

The acceptance of this Modified Plan by the holders of the entire issue of the ‘‘ Bethlehem Collateral Bonds ”’ 
and also by the holders of a large amount of the First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds already is assured. Copies 
f the said Agreements between the Reorganization Committee and said Syndicate Managers, and between said Syndi- 
ate Managers and Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, and between the Reorganization Committee, C. M. Schwab, and The 
Standard Trust Company, of New York, as Trustee, have been filed with the City Trust Company, of New York, De- 
positary. 

Depositors and Certificate holders may obtain copies of the Proposed Modification of the Plan and Agreement, and 
may inspect said Agreements upon application to the Depositary. 

This notice will be inserted at least twice in each week for two successive weeks, beginning on February 5, 1904, 
Dat least two daily newspapers of general circulation poatenee in the City of New York, and the final publication 
vill be on February 23, 1904. Within one week after such final publication, all holders of the outstanding rtificates 
f Deposit for the First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of the United States Shipbuilding Company may surrender 
their respective Certificates therefor and withdraw all their Bonds, upon payment to the Depositary of 1 per cent. of 
the face value of the Bonds so withdrawn as and for their share of the expenses and obligations of the Reorganization 
Committee as determined by the latter; and holders of outstanding Certificates of Deposit for Preferred and Common 
Stock of the United States Shipbuilding Company may withdraw their Certificates for Preferred and Common Stock 
pon due surrender of such Certificates without charge or expense. 

Dated NEW YORK, Feby. 4, 1904. GEORGE R. SHELDON, Chairman. 

CHA 8. FAIRCHILD, 
WM. NELSON CROMWELL, JOHN E. BORNE, 
_ Of Counsel to the Reorganization Committee. PLINY FISK, 
ELINU ROOT, CHARLES W. WETMORE, 
Counsel to the Syndicate Managers. Reorganization Committee. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 
REORGANIZATION. 


To Assenting Holders of the Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral and Mortgage Bonds and 
Assenting Holders of First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds Depositors Under the Plan 
and Agreement Dated May 25, 1903, as Modified : 


In pursuance of the Modification of the Plan of Reorganization of the United States Shipbuilding Company, dated 
January 80, 1904, and of the agreement between the Reorganization Committee and the Morton Trust Company and 
Thomas F. Ryan, as Syndicate Managers, dated January 27, 1904, = the formation of a syndicate, assent- 
ing holders of the above-described bonds of the United States Shipbuilding mpany ——— or depositing under said 
Modified Plan and Agreement are offered the privilege of subscribing to the Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Six Per 
Cent, Ten-Year Gold Bonds of the new Company contemplated in and to be organized under such Plan and Agreement 
as modified, and to be known as the Bethlehem Steel and Shipbuilding Company (or by some other appropriate name), 
at the price of $875 for each $1,000 face value of the principal of said new bonds as follows: 

To assenting holders of the existing Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral and Mortgage Bonds of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company (generally known as Bethlehem Collateral Bonds), secured by mortgage to the New York 
Security & Trust Company, as Trustee, dated August 1, 1902, is offered the privilege of subscribing for the new Collat- 
eral Trust Bonds to the extent of $150 face value of such new bonds in respect of each $1,000 of said existing Beth- 
lehem Collateral Bonds. 

To assenting holders of the existing First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, secured by mortgage to the Mercantile Trust Company, as Trustee, dated August 11, 1902, is offered the 
privilege of subscribing to the new Collateral Trust Bonds to the extent. of $100 face value of such new bonds in 
respect of each $1,000 of such existing First Mortgage Bonds. 

The new Collateral Trust Bonds so subscribed for are to be lodged or left with the undersigned under a Selling 
Agreement, dated February 2, 1904, and filed with the City Trust Company of New York Depository, with the right 
to the undersigned to sell said bonds, as well as the bonds taken by the Syndicate, at any time within six months 
after the issue and delivery of such bonds by the new company, at times and prices in their discretion, with the pr - 
viso that in no event shall the bonds be sold at price netting the subscribers and said Syndicate less than said cost 
and accrued interest on said bonds. The subscribers, as well as said Syndicate, will be entitled to participate pro 
rata in whatever profits shall result from the sale of said bonds at an advance over said cost and interest, after de- 
ducting the reasonable commissions and expenses of the undersigned. 

Such subscribers also, shall have the right and option (to be exercised at the time of such subscription), in lieu 
of participation in the + under said Selling Agreement, to withdraw their bonds from sale, subject to retention 
by the undersigned or the new company until the expiration of said period of six months, at which time the bonds so 
withdrawn from sale shall be delivered to the subscribers withdrawing the same, upon demand and without charge, but 
upon payment of any amount still due on any subscription. 

Any bonds so subscribed for and not so withdrawn from sale under the last-mentioned right and option, or the 
proceeds thereof, if sold, together with such pro rata of net profits, shall, at the expiration of said period, be dis- 
tributed among the subscribers not withdrawing and the Syndicate, upon payment of any amount still due on the sub- 
scription; but as no fractional parts of bonds are to be delivered subscribers will be given the privilege of buying 
or selling fractional amounts of bonds to even their holdings to the denomination of a bond at such prices and on 
such terms as may be fixed by the Reorganization Committee. 

Subscriptions will be payable to the undersigned at their office in the City of New York at such times and in such 
instalments as they may require, and whether or not in advance of the issue of such bonds; but no calls will be made 
prior to the receipt of the bonds by the undersigned, except upon the call of the Syndicate Managers under the said 
agreement of January 27, 1904, between the Reorganization Committee and the Morton Trust Company and Thomas F. 
Ryan, as Syndicate Managers and the Selling Agreement of February 2, 1904. In case any subscriber shall fail to pay 
said subscription or any instalment upon call and ten days’ notice, the undersigned may forfeit the subscription and 
any instalments theretofore paid. 

Negotiable certificates of the Morton Trust Company and of the undersigned, entitling subscribers not in default 
to participation in the Selling Syndicate as herein provided, and, pending delivery of the bonds, to the security pro- 
vided in the said agreement between the Reorganization Committee and the said Syndicate Managers, will be issued 
to subscribers upon the payment of the first call; and the payment of any subsequent call will be indorsed thereon. 

Copies of said original Plan and Agreement of May 25, 1903, of said Modification of the Plan of January 30 
1904; of said agreement between the Reorganization Committee and the Syndicate Managers dated January 27, 1904 
of said agreement between the Reorganization Committe, Charles M. Schwab and The Standard Trust Company of 
New York, dated January 27, 1904, and of said Selling Agreement between the Syndicate Managers and Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, dated February 2, 1904, have been lodged with the undersigned and are open to inspection; and reference 
to such instruments is made as fully as if set forth at length herein. 

The undersigned will receive subscriptions for the said new Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Six Per Cent. Ten- 
Year Gold Bonds upon the foregoing conditions; but no subscription will be received unless made upon the accom- 
panying form of subscription on or prior to February 23, 1904, unless the time be extended by the Reorganization Com- 


mittee with the consent of the undersigned. 
NEW YORK, February 4, 1904. HARVEY FISK & SONS, 29 Nassau Street, New York. 


REORGANIZATION COPIMITTEE on 


OF THE from 
UNITED STATES SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. 


To the Holders of First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of the United States Shipbuilding Company: 


Notice is hereby given that the time for deposit of the above-mentioned bonds with the City Trust Company, of 
New York, as Depositary under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization of May 25, 1903, as modified February 4, 
1904, by the Secomne, notice, has been extended until March 5, 1904. 

Holders of such Bonds who desire to share in the benefits of said Plan and Agreement as so modified are re- 
quested to deposit their said holdings on or before the last-mentioned date. Negotiable Receipts or Certificates of 
Deposit will be issued in exchange for the securities deposited. 

Copies of the modified Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained on application to the said De- 
positary and inspection may there be had of the several contracts in said Modified Plan referred to. 


GEORGE R. SHELDON, 
Chairman, 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 
; PLINY FISK, 
WM. NELSON CROMWELL, CHARLES W. WETMORE, 
of Counsel to the Reorganization Committee. Reorganization Committee. 
ELIHU ROOT, WM. W. LEE, iw | 
of Counsel to the Syndicate Managers. Secretary, No. 36,Wall Street, New York City. 
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1875— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
‘ Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loans upon Real Estate. - - - — : 





Buy Reliance Gold 
And Copper Mining Company’s 
Stock at $50.00 per Thousand Shares 
On Payments of 
$5.00 Down and $5.00 per month, 
Or at 4 cents per Share Cash. 


This company owns some of the most promising ground in the 
vicinity of Prescott, Arizona, that is to be found in this noted 
section. The property is inthe same great mineral belt as are 
Senator Clark’s famous United Verde, the greatest copper mine in 
the world, the Congress mine, and other noted producers. This 
= is am starting and people who buy the stock now will 
get in on the ground floor. The price of the stock is to be ad- 
vanced in a very short time, as there is only a limited amount of 
stock to be sold at the above figures. Mr. W. D. Webster will have 
charge of the property. Mr. Webster is manager of the Josephine 
Gold and Sooper Mining png A property, and under his man- 
agement the Josephine property [s now one of the most promising 
in Arizona. Josephine Copper Stock has advanced from 4 cents 
per share to 18 cents per share in less than a year. I am positive 
that Reliance Stock will do fully as well, if not better. 


Write for full particulars at ence. 
HERBERT S. SHAW, 


14 & 15, BROWN PALACE HOTEL, 
DENVER, COL. 


REFERENCE: WESTERN BANK OF DENVER, COL. 
“cae eon a eer aE 


DIVIDENDS 








UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


A DIVIDEND of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on both the 
Preferred and Common Stock of this Company, has been declared, 
payable at the Treasurer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
on or after April 1, 1904, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 23, 1904. 

The stock transfer books will he closed at 3 P. M. on Feb. 28, 1904, 
and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on March 23, 1904. 

stockholders who have not already done so are requested to 
promptly file matling orders for dividends with the undersigned, 
from whom blank orders can be had on application. 

FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 


New York Pobeuary St 1904, 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND MPANY 
has this day declared a Dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT, upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the Company, payable 
February 15th, 1904. 
The transfer books wiil close at 12 o’clock noon, February 8t 1, 
and will reopen at 10 A. M., February 16th. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York Ay! 8d, 1904, 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of FOUR PER 
CENT. upon the COMMON STOCK of the Company, payable Two 
Per Cent. March 19th, 1904, and Two Per Cent. June 18th, 1904. 

For Dividend payable March 19th, the transfer books will close 
at 12 noon, March 12th, and will reopen at 10 A. M., March 2ist 
1%4. For Dividend payable June 18th, the transfer books will 
og at 12 noon, June 1ith, and will reopen at 10 A. M., June 2th, 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer 





PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD GO. 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1904. 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2s) upon the preferred stock 
from the net earnings of the six months — 


of this Compan 
December Si 1 will be paid February 19, 1904, to stockholders 
record at close of business February 9, 1904. The pisterres stock 
transfer books will be closed February 9 1904, at3P.M., 

reopen February 20,1904, at 10 A. M. Dividends on stock registered 
at the Boston office will be paid at 50 State Street, Boston, Mass., and 
dividends on stock registered at the New York office will be paid 
at the ottice of Robert Winthrop & Company, 40 Wall Street, New 


York City. CHARLES MERRIAM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 





1851 THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « - - - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, - - - * °* © 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New York OFFIce, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, [lanager. 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 
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The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 
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58th 
Annual Statement 


of the 
Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1903............2++0002 «$63,182, 791.32 


RECEIVED IN 1903. 
For Premiums 


$71,444, 444, 417.28 23 
DISBURSED IN 1903. 
For claims by death, 
matured endowments, 
and annuities, . $4,707,279.42 
Surplus returned to 
policy-hoiders 1,559,811.44 
Lapsed and Surren- 
dered Policies 579,254.61 


Tora. To Poticy-HoLDERS 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, Legal, Real Es- 
tate, all other Expenses......... 
TAXES . 
Profit and Loss 


$6,646,345. 17 


8,232,888.34 
BALAncE Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1903............ $63,211.528.89 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien $24,836,415.06 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 30,000.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force ‘ 577,521.21 
Cost of Home Office Property 1, 913. 700.50 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the ay. 9 1337. 910.10 
Cost of Bonds 25 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks . 
Cash in Banks ...... ; 
Bills receivable 
Agents’ Debit Balances ......... .. 


$63,211,528.89 


$916.909.54 
18,143.55 


ADD 

Interest due and accrued 

Rents due and accrued .. 

Market value of stocks and bonds 
over cost 

Net uncollected’ and deferred pre- 
EE ee 858,732.44 


: F $1,7'22,018.34 


592.39 
———-_ $1, (21 425.95 
ADMITTED Assets, December 31, 1903 $04,932,954.84 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all 
pa ayn Policies, net, Com- 
*s standard... 


; . .$57,913,313.00 
All ot er liabilities..............-.. 


2,389,829.29 


$4,629,812.55 


Ratio of expense ' of management to receipts in 
190% 


12.08per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1903, 70, 150, insuring. .$166,504,486 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, New York City. 


$60,303,142.29, 





1860—— THE ——1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, ° e.< ° Leather, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pres’t Title Guarantes 


and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing apn- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - ~ 
Insurance in Force, over - 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $84,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
3,504,606.32 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all iv + 
md policy has endorsed thereon the hh surrender and paid 
} Lok \ a to which the insured Se entitled by ‘the: Massa- 
“Pecohion, F Fates, and values for any age sent on application 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New YorK.. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 


Capital Stock all cash............ djueaue emma $4,000, 000.99 
Re-Insurance Reserve 1Z% ite 
Unsettled Losses ond other claims 

ijaesee5eds 


Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 86.463, 6.463, 828.59 


JAMES er’ President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary: 
SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY 


I 849 ° Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. I QO4 ° 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1904. 








ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $393,562.28 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 608,188.78 


Rents and Accrued Interest 48,127.09 
Real Estate Unincumbered 227,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 664,600.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 14,875.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 838,684.00 
Railroad Stock _ 2,349,1560.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 822,260.00 
Railroad Bonds 174,010.00 
United States Bonds 79,800.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 172,260.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,282.402.15 











LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2.000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,429,4568.08 


Reserve for all unsettled Claims 232,464.18 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,661912.21 
NET SURPLUS 1,620,489.94 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,620,489.94 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $32,215,930.24 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. W. J. MACKAY, Szc’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vicz-Przs’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’T MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’r MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 








&: 
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Annual 
Statement 


"is —OF THE— 
1817 


=——=F/RE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY 1, 1904. 
ASSETS, * ‘ ‘ 
LIABILITIES. 


$6,332,403.74 


Cash Capital 
Reporte 
due 680.76 
8 4,570,920.05 

Net Surplus beyond Capital Reserve and 
921,802.93 


all Liabilities 
$6, 332,403.74 
— OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 











The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 
80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 
accident. 

The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 





THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, - - - = MASSACHUSETTS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
guara: by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the company, its large 

lus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, and its 
promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the Berx- 
SHIRE a most Soure le company for the policy holder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 
New York and New Jersey Agency, vat Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, - 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


General Agent 





8346 Broadway, - 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving alarge amount 


of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
It specially provides for 


in speculative operations. 
practical wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January rst, 1904. 





$23 ,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





—44TH 


YEAR—— 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 


Dividend-Endowment Fund. —_1,142,219.00 


President. 


$1,126, 769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


2k 
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The Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT 





Abstract of Statement, December 31, 1903 


Income for Year 1903, . . $77,333,712 76 
Paid to Policy-holders, . . 32,727,780 Ol 
Legal Reserves, etc.. . . 339,826,818 O00 
Guarantee & Dividend Funds, 61,994,843 66 


Assets, . . . . . . . 401,821,661 66 
“Insurance in Force, . . 1,445,228,681 OO 
“Increase of Insurance, . . 104,480,022 OO 
Annuities in Force, . . . . 2,449,631 81 
Increase of Annuities, . . . 286,228 50 


* Insurance written, but not yet paid for, excluded 





During its existence of sixty-one years this Company has paid back to its 
membership—from the funds accumulated for their benefit—more than 


Six Hundred and Thirty Millions of Dollars 


or nearly 1 wo Hundred Millions more than 
the largest amount so returned by any similar organization. 
Notwithstanding the distribution of this vast sum, it is the 


First Life Insurance Company in the World 


to accumulate for the benefit of its membership assets exceeding 


Four Hundred and One Millions of Dollars 


For information as to plans and rates, apply to 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND & CO. 
Managers for Metropolitan District, 26 Liberty Street, New York 
OR AT THE 
HEAD OFFICES OF THE COMPANY 


NASSAU, CEDAR, WILLIAM AND LIBERTY STREETS, NEW YORK 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1904. 54th Annual Statement. 
Surplus, . . . ® 2,928,310 
Income, . . ® 6,480,463 
New Insurance, . ® 20,822,389 
Assets, ° . . 28,363,797 
Insurance in Force, : 125,692,778 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS 
Josepu A. De Borr, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 
JameEs B, EstEE, 2nd Vice-President. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. 
Harry M. CuT Ler, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR B. BisBEE, M. D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E, Mouton, Actuary. 
FRED A, HOWLAND, Counsel 
DIRECTORS. 
William P. Dillingham, 
W. Seward Webb, 
Joseph A. De Boer, 
John G. McCullough, 
George Briggs, Harry M. Cutler, 
George G. Benedict, James B. Estee, 
William W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,791,502 $ 9,880,656 
6,480,463 28,363,797 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,107,244 $61,632,613 
2,928,310 125,692,778 


Charles Dewey, 
Fred E. Smith, 
Dudley C. Denison, 
James T. Phelps, 


Jan. 1 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Atlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter. 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear. 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in a. 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’. 





OF NEW YORK. 


Hs an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, N. Y., January znd, 194. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York do bereby certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur 
ance in this State. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Set- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Cum- 
pany, outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1903, to be valueda 

rthe Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at Four percetl, 

nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 
and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value t ereof, 02 
the said 8ist day of December, 1903, to be F our Million, Two Hundred 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Doliars, as follows 
Net Value of Policies $4,203,909 

yes psd Additi 

- ” Annuities......... 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured 


$4,203,909 


$4,203,909 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set pa 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at We 
city of Albany, the day and year first above written. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS 


} Seat 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


—m~ 





| Total Payments to Polleyholders, $57,784,170 
| Surplus to Polieyholders, - -  §06,507.1 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-eighth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1904. 


Policies in force January 1, 1903, Amount at risk, . . $94,966,674 
Policies issued since January I, 1903, Amount at risk, . . 14,252,584 
Policies restored during 1903, Amount at risk, . . 88,655 
Increased during 1903, . ° . P ‘ ° ° ° ° ° : 61,636 
Additions made — i. » wb whet “el the <a 4s 199,586 


Policies, . ‘ ‘ ° . . . + $109,509,135 


omer TERMINATED, 
° Amount at risk, ‘ 8,666,736 


48 Policies i in Get Janmery I, ‘1, a Amount at risk,  . $100,902, 399 





RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1903, ‘ ; . ° ‘ J : j $20,020,044.58 
Premiums received since January 1, 1903, . . . ° : ° 3,651,910.47 
Interest received since January I, 1903, ° : i . . . . ° ° 891,880.69 
Rents received since aed = #993) ‘: ° * . ° : ° . 98,413-94 
Profit and Loss, , A , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ' 80,481.96 
Supplemental Contracts, . ° . : : ‘ ; : E ‘ ° ‘ ° 43,923.75 
$24,786,655. 39 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,736,252.01 
Dividends, . : . . P ; ‘ . ° 455,514.12 
$2,191, 766,13 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, —_ and 
all other expenditures é , ‘ $881,862.15 


Total disbursements, . . » $3,073,628.28 


Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . ° $21,713,027. 11 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, , ; . ‘ ; ; ° ° ‘ . - $13,527,660.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real a ; ‘ ‘ ° ° . ‘ ‘ . . 3,386, 343.00 
Loans on Policies, . ° r ‘ ‘ j . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 1,942, 760,00 
Loans on Collateral, : - ‘ ; : ‘ . . . . . 551,032.00 
Loans to Corporations, ‘ x . A . ° ° ° ° ° ° 158,750.00 
Real Estate owned, ° . r ° ° ° ° +  1,691,150.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, ° ° ° . . ; ° . : . 455,332.11 


OTHER ASSETS. $21,713,027.11 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ‘ ; ; i . ° $286,458.07 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . . " ° . 714,651.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $308,583.48 
Deferred ” 360, 306.74 $668,890.22 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, > . . : 133,778.04 
535,112.18 $1,536,221.25 


Total gross assets, $23,249,248. 36 








LIABI — 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, , , . $20,867,816.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, : : . : 72. ‘956. oo 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due,. . . 55,332-00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, ° . , 85,477.00 
Dividends leit to accumulate ‘ ‘ ‘ : 37,160.00 
Premiums paid in Advance ; . . . 49,339.00 
$21, 168,080.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, : . ° . : ° 103,910.00 
Total Liabilities, $21,064,170.00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . . . .. or te le ee $2,185,078. 30 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretarv. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, General Agents, 220 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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1904 
59th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY 


FREDERICK}FRELINGHUYSEN, President 





Assets January Ist, 1904 


Cash on hand and in Banks 
Loans on Collateral, U.S. Bonds and other 

securities 
United States and other Bonds, par 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 44,423,316.11 
Real Estate. ....... OT ee 
Loans on Policies in Force. oe i 12,744,684. 94 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations ; 62,640.25 


$83,901 ,850.44 


Interest due and accrued .... $1,481,698 00 
Net deferred and unreported 
premiums on Policies in 


1,012,358.18 2,494,056.18 
$86,395 ,906.62 





Liabilities 


Reserve Fund, 4 per cent 
Special Reserve on Policies is- 
sued since 1899 on 3 per 
cent. basis 
Policy Claims in process of 
adjustment awe 
Deferred Endowment Claims 
Deferred Death Claims ...... 
Present value of $263,465 55 
hereafter payable on Ma- 
tured Instalment Bonds, 
Allowance for Unpresented 
and Contingent Claims .. 
Dividends due and unpaid.... 
Premiums paid in advance. . 


$78,524,265.00 


1,011,243.00 


215,726.98 
81,856 vm 
39,178.7: 


200,954.70 


825,000.00 
283,703.11 
66,118.84 80,748,046.91 


$5,647,859 71 





Surplus 


$1,062,982.50 
87,458,889.12 
6,710,842.21 


MARKET VALUE OF BONDS OVER Par. ... 
ASSETs ON MARKET VALUE Basis 
Surgpivus oN Market VALUE Basis 


POLICIES ISSUED AND REVIVED IN 1903 .,, 
EEE cdccavecussan svonued ee ee $47,848,050.00 


PoLIcres IN FORCE JANUARY 1, 1904 
INSURING 





Receipts in 1903 


Profit on sales of foreclosed Real Estate . 
Total Receipts 
Balance January 1, 1908... 


$95, 828,638.16 


Expenditures in 1903 


Death Claims.......... $4,877,230.78 
Endowments 1,147,730 10 
Annuities 110,152.30 
Surrendered Policies .........  1,825,432.60 
Dividends or Return Premi- 

ums...... eee ee 


Total Paid Policyholders . 
Taxes on Real Estate 


Real] Estate Expenses 

Investment Expenses ........ 
Medical Expenses ...........- 
Legal Expenses ............- 
Commissions and Agency Ex- 


49,749.74 


; 1 352,327.61 

Salaries and other Office Ex- 
penses . ‘ 

Advertising, "Printing | and 


353,690.92 


Total Expenses and Taxes.... ... .... 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased........ eees 
Total Expenditures ........ Seceeecees 


Balance January 1, 1904 


In PREMIUM RECEIPTS. 

In Tora RECEIPTS 

In Amount Pap Poticy HoLpErs. 

In Assets, Pan VALUES. ... 

In AssETS, MARKET VALUES. 

In SURPLUS, Par VALUES 

In SURPLUS, MARKET VALUES . oe 
In INSURANCE ISSUED AND REVIVED . ... 
In OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, - 23,207,4 


Ratio of Expenses and Taxes to Total Income, 
1903, 15.27 per cent.; 1902, 15.41 per cent. 


DIRECTORS 


Amzi Dodd 
Edward H. Wright 
Marcus L. Ward 
Fred’k M. Shepard 


Fred’k Frelinghuysen 
Albert B. Cariton 
Bloomfield J. Miller 
Rob’t F. Ballantine 


Franklin Murphy 
Edward L. Dobbins 
J. William Clark 
John O. H. Pitney 








